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THE    ODD    WOMEN 


HONOUR   IN    DIFFICULTIES. 

At  Mrs.  Cosgrove's,  this  Sunday  afternoon. 
Monica  had  eyes  and  thoughts  for  one 
person  only.  Her  coming  at  all  was 
practically  an  appointment  to  meet  Bevis, 
whom  she  had  seen  twice  since  her  visit 
to  the  flat.  A  day  or  two  after  that 
occasion,  she  received  a  call  from  the 
Bevis  girls,  who  told  her  of  their  brother's 
approaching  departure  for  Bordeaux,  and 
thereupon  she  invited  the  trio  to  dine  with 
her.  A  fortnight  subsequently  to  the 
dinner,  she  had  a  chance  encounter  with 
Bevis    in    Oxford    Street  ;     constraint    of 
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business  did  not  allow  him  to  walk  beside 
her  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  but 
they  spoke  of  Mrs.  Cosgrove's  on  the 
following  Sunday,  and  there,  accordingly, 
found  each  other. 

Tremor      of     self  -  consciousness     kept 
Monica   in    dread    of  being   watched  and 
suspected.       Few  people  were  present  to- 
day, and   after   exchanging   formal    words 
with  Bevis,  she  moved  away  to  talk  with 
the   hostess.      Not   till   half  an  hour  had 
passed  did  she  venture  to  obey  the  glances 
which    her    all    but     avowed    lover  cast 
towards  her,  and  to  take  a  seat  where  he 
could  naturally  engage  her  in  conversation. 
He  was  so  much  at  ease,  so  like  what  she 
had  always  known  him,  that  Monica  asked 
herself  whether  she  had  not  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  his  homage.      One  moment  she 
hoped  it  might  be  so  ;  the  next,  she  longed 
for   some  sign  of  passionate  devotion,  and 
thought   with  anguish  of  the  day,  now  so 
near,    when    he   would   be   gone  for  ever. 
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This,  she  ardently  believed,  was  the  man 
who  should,  have  been  her  husband.  Him 
she  could  love  with  heart  and  soul,  could 
make  his  will  her  absolute  law,  could  live 
on  his  smiles,  could  devote  herself  to  his 
interests.  The  independence  she  had  been 
struggling  to  assert  ever  since  her  marriage 
meant  only  freedom  to  love.  If  she  had 
understood  herself  as  she  now  did,  her  life 
would  never  have  been  thus  cast  into 
bondage. 

"  The  girls,"  Bevis  was  saying,  "  leave 
on  Thursday.  The  rest  of  the  week  I 
shall  be  alone.  On  Monday  the  furniture 
will  be  stowed  away  at  the  Pantechnicon, 
and  on  Tuesday — off  I  go." 

A  casual  listener  could  have  supposed 
that  the  prospect  pleased  him.  Monica, 
with  a  fixed  smile,  looked  at  the  other 
groups  conversing  in  the  room  ;  no  one  was 
paying  any  attention  to  her.  In  the  same 
moment,    she    heard    a  murmur  from  her 
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companion's  lips  ;  he    was    speaking   still, 
but  in  a  voice  only  just  audible. 

"  Come  on  Friday  afternoon,  about  four 
o'clock." 

Her  heart  began  to  throb  painfully,  and 
she  knew  that  a  treacherous  colour  had 
risen  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Do  come — once  more — for  the  last 
time.  It  shall  be  just  as  before — just  as 
before.  An  hour's  talk,  and  we  will  say 
good-bye  to  each  other." 

She  was  powerless  to  breathe  a  word. 
Bevis,  noticing  that  Mrs.  Cosgrove  had 
thrown  a  look  in  this  direction,  suddenly 
laughed  as  if  at  some  jest  between  them, 
and  resumed  his  lively  strain  of  talk. 
Monica  also  laughed.  An  interval  of 
make-believe,  and  again  the  soft  murmur 
fell  upon  her  ear. 

"  I  shall  expect  you.  I  know  you  won't 
refuse  me  this  one  last  kindness. — Some 
day,"  his  voice  was  all  but  extinguished, 
"  some  day — who  knows  ?  " 
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Dreadful  hope  struck  through  her. 
A  stranger's  eyes  turned  this  way,  and 
again  she  laughed. 

"  On  Friday,  at  four. — I  shall  expect 
you." 

She  rose,  looked  for  an  instant  about  the 
room,  then  offered  him  her  hand,  uttering 
some  commonplace  word  of  leave-taking. 
Their  eyes  did  not  meet.  She  went  up  to 
Mrs.  Cosgrove,  and  as  soon  as  possible  left 
the  house. 

Widdowson  met  her  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold  of  home.  His  face  told  her  that 
something  extraordinary  had  happened,  and 
she  trembled  before  him. 

"  Back  already  1  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
grim  smile.  "  Be  quick,  and  take  your 
things  off,  and  come  to  the  library." 

If  he  had  discovered  anything  (the  lie, 
for  instance,  that  she  told  him  a  month 
ago,  or  that  more  recent  falsehood  when  she 
pretended,  without  serious  reason,  to  have 
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been  at  Miss  Barfoot's  lecture),  he  would 
not  look  and  speak  thus.  Hurrying, 
panting,  she  made  a  change  of  dress,  and 
obeyed  his  summons. 

"  Miss  Nunn  has  been  here,"  were  his 
first  words. 

She  turned  pale  as  death.  Of  course  he 
observed  it ;  she  was  now  prepared  for 
anything. 

"  She  wanted  to  see  you  because  she  is 
going  away  on  Monday. — What's  the 
matter  %  " 

"  Nothing.     You  spoke  so  strangely  " — 

"  Did  I  ?  And  you  look  very  strangely. 
I  don't  understand  you.  Miss  Nunn  says 
that  everybody  has  noticed  how  ill  you 
seem.  It's  time  we  did  something.  To- 
morrow morning  we  are  going  down  into 
Somerset,  to  Glevedon,  to  find  a  house." 

"  I  thought  you  had  given  up  that 
idea." 

"  Whether  I  had  or  not  doesn't  matter." 
In  the    determination  to  appear,  and  be, 
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energetic,  he  spoke  with  a  rough  obstinacy, 
a  dozedness  that  now  and  then  became 
violence.  "  I  am  decided  on  it  now. 
There's  a  train  to  Bristol  at  ten-twenty. 
You  will  pack  just  a  few  things ;  we 
shan't  be  away  for  more  than  a  day  or 
wo. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday —  By 
Friday  they  might  be  back.  Till  now,  in  an 
anguish  of  uncertainty,  Monica  had  made 
up  her  mind.  She  would  keep  the 
appointment  on  Friday,  come  of  it  what 
might.  If  she  could  not  be  back  in  time, 
she  would  write  a  letter. 

"  Why  are  you  talking  in  this  tone  ? " 
she  said  coldly. 

"  What  tone  ?  I  am  telling  you  what  I 
have  decided  to  do,  that's  all. — I  shall 
easily  find  a  house  down  there,  no  doubt. 
Knowing  the  place,  you  will  be  able  to 
suggest  the  likely  localities." 

She  sat  down,  for  strength  was  failing 
her. 
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"  It's  quite  true,"  Widdowson  went  on, 
staring  at  her  with  inflamed  eyes.  "  You 
are  beginning  to  look  like  a  ghost. — Oh, 
we'll  have  an  end  of  this  !  "  He  cackled  in 
angry  laughter.  "  Not  a  day's  unnecessary 
delay !  Write  to  both  your  sisters  this 
evening,  and  tell  them.  I  wish  them  both 
to  come  and  live  with  us." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Now,  won't  you  be  glad  ?  Won't  it  be 
better  in  every  way  ?  " 

He  came  so  near  that  she  felt  his 
feverish  breath. 

"  I  told  you  before,1'  she  answered,  "to 
do  just  as  you  liked." 

"  And  you  won't  talk  about  being  kept  a 
prisoner  ? " 

Monica  laughed. 

"  Oh  no,  I  won't  say  anything  at 
all." 

She  scarcely  knew  what  words  fell  from 
her  lips.  Let  him  propose,  let  him  do 
what  he  liked  ;  to  her  it  was  indifferent. 
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She  saw  something  before  her — something 
she  durst  not,  even  an  hour  ago,  have 
steadily  contemplated  ;  it  drew  her  with 
the  force  of  fate. 

"  You  know  we  couldn't  go  on  living 
like  this — don't  you,  Monica  ?  " 

"  No,  we  couldn't." 

'You  see!"  He  almost  shouted  in 
triumph,  misled  by  the  smile  on  her  face. 
"  All  that  was  needed  was  resolution  on 
my  part.  I  have  been  absurdly  weak,  and 
weakness  in  the  husband  means  unhappi- 
ness  in  the  wife.  From  to-day  you  look  to 
me  for  guidance. — I  am  no  tyrant,  but  I 
shall  rule  you  for  your  own  good." 

Still  she  smiled. 

"  So  there's  an  end  of  our  misery — isn't 
it,  darling  ?  What  misery  !  Good  God, 
how  I  have  suffered  ! — Haven't  you  known 
it?" 

"  I  have  known  it  too  well." 

"  And  now  you  will  make  up  to  me  for 
it,  Monica  ?  " 
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Again  prompted  by  the  irresistible  force, 
she  answered  mechanically  : 

"  I  will  do  the  best  for  both." 

He  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Now,  that  is  my  own  dear  wife  once 
more  !  Your  face  has  altogether  changed. 
See  how  right  it  is  that  a  husband  should 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  ! — Our 
second  year  of  marriage  shall  be  very 
different  from  the  first.  And  yet  we  ivere 
happy,  weren't  we,  my  beautiful  ?  It's 
only  this  cursed  London  that  has  come 
between  us.  At  Clevedon  we  shall  begin 
our  life  over  again — like  we  did  at  Guern- 
sey.  All  our  trouble,  I  am  convinced,  has 
come  of  your  ill-health.  This  air  has  never 
suited  you ;  you  have  felt  miserable,  and 
couldn't  be  at  peace  in  your  home. — Poor 
little  girl  !     My  poor  darling  !  " 

Through  the  evening  he  was  in  a  state 
of  transport,  due  partly  to  the  belief  that 
Monica  really  welcomed  his  decision,  partly 
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to  the  sense  of  having*  behaved  at  length 
like  a  resolute  man.  His  eyes  were  severely 
blood-shot,  and  before  bedtime  headache 
racked  him  intolerably. 

Everything  was  carried  out  as  he  had 
planned  it.  They  journeyed  down  into 
Somerset,  put  up  at  a  Clevedon  hotel,  and 
began  house-hunting.  On  Wednesday 
the  suitable  abode  was  discovered,  a  house 
of  modest  pretensions,  but  roomy  and  well 
situated.  It  could  be  made  ready  for 
occupation  in  a  fortnight.  Bent  on  con- 
tinuing his  exhibition  of  vigorous  prompti- 
tude, Widdowson  signed  a  lease  that  same 
evening. 

"  To-morrow  we  will  go  straight  home, 
and  make  our  preparations  for  removal. 
When  all  is  ready,  you  shall  come  down 
here  and  live  at  the  hotel  until  the  house 
is  furnished.  Go  to  your  sister  Virginia, 
and  simply  bid  her  do  as  you  wish. 
Imitate  me!"  He  laughed  fatuously. 
"  Don't    listen    to    any    objection.     When 
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you  have  once  got  her  away,  she  will  thank 
you." 

By  Thursday  afternoon  they  were  back 
at  Heme  Hill.  Widdowson  still  kept  up 
the  show  of  extravagant  spirits,  but  he 
was  worn  out.  He  spoke  so  hoarsely  that 
one  would  have  thought  he  had  contracted 
a  severe  sore-throat ;  it  resulted  merely 
from  nervous  strain.  After  a  pretence 
of  dinner,  he  seated  himself  as  if  to 
read  ;  glancing  at  him  a  few  minutes  later, 
Monica  found  that  he  was  fast  asleep. 

She  could  not  bear  to  gaze  at  him,  yet 
her  eyes  turned  thither  again  and  again. 
His  face  was  repulsive  to  her ;  the  deep 
furrows,  the  red  eyelids,  the  mottled  skin 
moved  her  to  loathing.  And  yet  she 
pitied  him.  His  frantic  exultation  was 
the  cruellest  irony. — What  would  he  do? 
What  would  become  of  him  ? — She  turned 
away,  and  presently  left  the  room,  for  the 
sound  of  his  uneasy  breathing  made  her 
suffer  too  much. 
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When  he  woke  up,  he  came  in  search 
of  her,  and  laughed  over  his  involuntary 
nap. 

"  Well  now,  you  will  go  and  see  your 
sister  to-morrow  morning." 

"  In  the  afternoon,  I  think." 

"  Why  ?  Don't  let  us  have  any  procras- 
tination.    The  morning,  the  morning  !" 

"  Please  do  let  me  have  my  way  in 
such  a  trifle  as  that,"  Monica  exclaimed 
nervously.  "  I  have  all  sorts  of  things  to 
see  to  here,  before  I  can  go  out." 

He  caressed  her. 

"  You  shan't  say  that  I  am  unreasonable. 
In  the  afternoon,  then.  And  don't  listen 
to  any  objections." 

"  No,  no." 

It  was  Friday.  All  the  morning, 
Widdowson  had  business  with  house 
agents  and  furniture  removers,  for  he 
would  not  let  a  day  go  by  without  some 
practical  step  towards  release  from  the  life 
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he  detested.  Monica  seemed  to  be  equally 
active  in  her  own  department ;  she  was 
turning  out  drawers  and  wardrobes,  and 
making  selection  of  things — on  some 
principle  understood  by  herself.  A  flush 
remained  upon  her  cheeks,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  pallor  which  for  a  long 
time  had  given  her  an  appearance  of 
wasting  away.  That  and  her  singularly 
bright  eyes  endowed  her  with  beauty 
suggestive  of  what  she  might  have  gained 
in  happy  marriage. 

They  had  luncheon  at  one  o'clock,  and 
at  a  quarter  to  two  Monica  started  by 
train  for  Clapham  Junction.  It  was  her 
purpose  to  have  a  short  conversation  with 
Virginia,  who  knew  of  the  trip  to  Clevedon, 
and  to  speak  as  though  she  were  quite 
reconciled  to  the  thought  of  removal ;  after 
that,  she  would  pursue  her  journey  so  as 
to  reach  Bayswater  by  four  o'clock.  But 
Virginia  was  not  at  home.  Mrs.  Conisbee 
said  she  had    irone   out  at    eleven  in  the 
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morning,  and  with  the  intention  of  return- 
ing by  tea-time.  After  a  brief  hesitation, 
Monica  requested  the  landlady  to  deliver  a 
message. 

"  Please  ask  her  not  to  come  to  Heme 
Hill  until  she  hears  from  me,  as  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  at  home  for  a  day  or  two." 

This  left  more  time  at  her  disposal  than 
she  knew  how  to  employ.  She  returned  to 
the  rail  way- station,  and  travelled  on  to 
Victoria  ;  there,  in  the  corner  of  a  waiting- 
room,  she  sat,  feverishly  impatient,  until 
her  watch  told  her  that  she  might  take  the 
next  train  westward. 

A  possible  danger  was  before  her, — 
though  perhaps  she  need  not  trouble  her- 
self with  the  thought  of  such  dangers. 
What  if  Mr.  Bar  foot  happened  to  encounter 
her  as  she  ascended  the  stairs  ?  But  most 
likely  he  had  no  idea  that  her  female 
friends,  who  dwelt  on  the  floor  above  him, 
were  gone  away.  Did  it  matter  what  he 
might  think  ?     In  a  day  or  two — 
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She  came  to  the  street,  approached  the 
block  of  flats,  involuntarily  casting  anxious 
glances  about  her.  And  when  she  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  door,  it  opened, 
and  forth  came  Barfoot,  Her  first  sensa- 
tion was  unreasoning  terror  ;  her  next, 
thankfulness  that  she  had  not  been  a  few 
minutes  sooner,  when  the  very  meeting  she 
had  feared,  within  the  building  itself,  would 
have  come  to  pass.  He  walked  this  way  ; 
he  saw  her  ;  and  the  pleasantest  smile  of 
recognition  lit  up  his  face. 

"  Mrs.  Widdowson  ! — Not  a  minute  ago 
you  were  in  my  thoughts.  I  wished  I 
could  see  you." 

"  I  am  going — to  make  a  call  in  this 
neighbourhood  " — 

She  could  not  command  herself.  The 
shock  had  left  her  trembling,  and  the 
necessity  of  feigning  calmness  was  a  new 
trial  of  her  nerves.  Barfoot,  she  felt 
certain,  was  reading  her  face  like  a  printed 
page ;    he    saw    guilt   there  ;    his    quickly 
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averted  eyes,  his  peculiar  smile,  seemed  to 
express  the  facile  tolerance  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

''  Allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  end 
of  the  street." 

His  words  buzzed  in  her  ears.  She 
walked  on  without  conscious  effort,  like  an 
automaton  obedient  to  a  touch. 

"  You  know  that  Miss  Nunn  has  gone 
down  into  Cumberland  ? "  Barfoot  was 
saying,  his  look  bent  upon  her. 

"  Yes.     I  know." 

She  tried  to  glance  at  him  with^a  smile. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  pursued,  "  I  am  going- 
there  myself." 

"To  Cumberland  I" 

"  I  shall  see  her,  I  hope. — Perhaps  she 
will  only  be  angry  with  me." 

"  Perhaps. — But  perhaps  not." 

Her  confusion    would  not  be  overcome. 

She  felt  a  burning  in  her  ears,  on  her  neck. 

It   was    an  agony  of  shame.      The  words 

she    spoke    sounded    imbecile    mutterings, 

VOL.    III.  c 
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which  must  confirm  Barfoot  in  his  worst 
opinion  of  her. 

"If  it  is  all  in  vain,"  he  continued, 
"  then  I  shall  say  good-bye,  and  there's  an 
end." 

"  I  hope  not — I  should  think  " — 

Useless.  She  set  her  lips  and  became 
mute.  If  only  he  would  leave  her  ! — And 
almost  immediately  he  did  so,  with  a  few 
words,  of  kind  tone.  She  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  hand,  and  saw  him  walk  rapidly 
away  ; — doubtless  he  knew  this  was  what 
she  desired. 

Until  he  had  passed  out  of  sight,  Monica 
kept  the  same  direction.  Then  she 
turned  round,  and  hurried  back,  fearful 
lest  the  detention  might  make  her  late, 
and  Bevis  might  lose  hope  of  her  coming. 
There  could  be  no  one  in  the  building  now 
whom  she  need  fear  to  meet.  She  opened 
the  big  entrance  door,  and  went  up. 

Bevis  must  have  been  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  her  light  footstep ;  his  door  flew 
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open  before  she  could  knock.  Without 
speaking,  a  silent  laugh  of  joy  upon  his 
lips,  he  drew  back  to  make  room  for  her 
entrance,  and  then  pressed  both  her  hands. 

In  the  sitting-room  were  beginnings  of 
disorder.  Pictures  had  been  taken  down 
from  the  walls,  and  light  ornaments 
removed. 

"  I  shan't  sleep  here  after  to-night," 
Bevis  began,  his  agitation  scarcely  less 
obvious  than  Monica's.  "  To-morrow  I 
shall  be  packing  what  is  to  go  with  me. — 
How  I  hate  it  all !  " 

Monica  dropped  into  a  chair  near  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  not  there  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Here,  where  you  sat  before.  We  are 
o-oin^  to  have  tea  together  again." 

His  utterances  were  forced,  and  the 
laugh  that  came  between  them  betrayed 
the  quivering  of  his  nerves. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing. 
I  have  thought  of  you  day  and  night." 

C   2 
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He  brought  a  chair  close  to  her,  and 
when  he  had  seated  himself  he  took  one  of 
her  hands.  Monica,  scarcely  repressing  a 
sob,  the  result  of  reaction  from  her  fears  and 
miseries,  drew  the  hand  away.  But  again 
he  took  it. 

"  There's  the  glove  on  it,"  he  said,  in  a 
shaking  voice.  "  What  harm  in  my  hold- 
your  glove  ? —  Don't  think  of  it,  and  talk 
to  me.  I  love  music,  but  no  music  is  like 
your  voice." 

"  You  go  on  Monday  ?  " 

It  was  her  lips  spoke  the  sentence,  not 
she. 

"  No,  on  Tuesday — I  think." 

"  My — Mr.  Widdowson  is  going  to  take 
me  away  from  London." 

"  Away  % " 

She  told  him  the  circumstances.  Bevis 
kept  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  with  a  look  of 
rapt  adoration  which  turned  at  length  to 
pain  and  woful  perplexity. 

"  You    have    been  married    a  year,"  he 
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murmured.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  met  you  before 
that !  What  a  cruel  fate  that  we  should 
know  each  other  only  when  there  was  no 
hope!" 

The  man  revealed  himself  in  this 
dolorous  sentimentality.  His  wonted 
blitheness  and  facetiousness,  his  healthy 
features,  his  supple,  well-built  frame, 
suggested  that  when  love  awoke  within 
him  he  would  express  it  with  virile  force. 
But  he  trembled  and  blushed  like  a  young 
girl,  and  his  accents  fell  at  last  into  a 
melodious  whining. 

He  raised  the  gloved  lingers  to  his  lips. 
Monica  bent  her  face  away,  deadly  pale, 
with  closed  eyes. 

"  Are  we  to  part  to-day,  and  never  again 
see  each  other  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  Say  that 
you  love  me  !  Only  say  that  you  love 
me!" 

"  You  despise  me  for  coming  to  you  like 
this." 

"  Despise  you  ?  " 
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In  a  sudden  rapture  he  folded  his  arms 
about  her. 

"  Say  that  you  love  me  !  " 

He  kissed  away  the  last  syllable  of  her 
whispered  reply. 

"  Monica  ! — what  is  there  before  us  ? 
How  can  I  leave  you  ?  " 

Yielding  herself  for  the  moment  in  a 
faintness  that  threatened  to  subdue  her, 
she  was  yet  able,  when  his  caresses  grew 
wild  with  passion,  to  put  back  his  arms 
and  move  suddenly  away.  He  sprang  up, 
and  they  stood  speechless.  Again  he  drew 
near. 

"  Take  me  away  with  you  ! "  Monica 
then  cried,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
"  I  can't  live  with  him.  Let  me  go  with 
you  to  France." 

Bevis's  blue  eyes  widened  with 
consternation. 

"Dare  you — dare  you  do  that1?"  he 
stammered. 

"  Dare  1 1 — What  courage  is  needed  ?— 
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How  dare  I  remain  with  a  man  I 
hate  ? " 

"  You  must  leave  him.  Of  course  you 
must  leave  him." 

"Oh,  before  another  day  has  passed!" 
sobbed  Monica.  "  It  is  wrong  even  to  go  back 
to-day.  I  love  you,  and  in  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of ;  but  what  bitter 
shame  to  be  living  with  him,  practising 
hypocrisy.  He  makes  me  hate  myself  as 
much  as  I  hate  him  J1 

"Has  he  behaved  brutally  to  you, 
dearest  ? " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  accuse  him  of,  except 
that  he  persuaded  me  to  marry  him — made 
me  think  that  I  could  love  him  when  I  didn't 
know  what  love  meant.  And  now  he 
wishes  to  get  me  away  from  all  the  people 
I  know,  because  he  is  jealous  of  every  one. 
And  how  can  I  blame  him  ?  Hasn't  he 
cause  for  jealousy  ?  I  am  deceiving  him— 
I  have  deceived  him  for  a  long  time,  pre- 
ending"  to  be  a  faithful  wife  when    I  have 
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often  wished  that  he  might  die  and  release 
me.  It  is  I  who  am  to  blame.  I  ought  to 
have  left  him.  Every  woman  who  thinks 
of  her  husband  as  I  do  ought  to  go  away 
from  him.  It  is  base  and  wicked  to  stay 
there — pretending — deceiving  " — 

Bevis  came  towards  her,  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 

"  You  love  me  ? "  she  panted,  under  his 
hot  kisses.  "  You  will  take  me  away  with 
you  % " 

"Yes,  you  shall  come. —  We  mustn't 
travel  together,  but  you  shall  come — when 
I  am  settled  there  " — 

"  Why  can't  I  go  with  you  ?  " 

"  My  own  darling,  think  what  it  would 
mean  if  our  secret  were  discovered  " — 

"  Discovered  ?  But  how  can  Ave  think 
of  that  ? — How  can  I  go  back  there,  with 
your  kisses  on  my  lips  ?  Oh,  I  must  live 
somewhere  in  secret  until  you  go,  and  then 
— I  have  put  aside  the  few  things  that  I 
want  to  take.     I    could  never  have  con- 
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tinued  to  live  with  him,  even  if  you 
hadn't  said  you  love  me.  I  was  obliged  to 
pretend  that  I  agreed  to  everything,  but 
I  will  beg  and  starve  rather  than  bear  that 
misery  any  longer. — Don't  you  love  me 
enough  to  face  whatever  may  happen  ?  " 

"  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul,  Monica  ! — 
Sit  down  again,  dearest ;  let  us  talk  about 
it,  and  see  what  we  can  do." 

He  half  led,  half  carried,  her  to  a  couch, 
and  there,  holding  her  embraced,  gave  way 
to  such  amorous  frenzy  that  again  Monica 
broke  from  him. 

"  If  you  love  me,"  she  said,  in  tones  of 
bitter  distress,  "  you  will  respect  me  as 
much  as  before  1  came  to  you.  Help  me 
— I  am  suffering  so  dreadfully.  Say  at  once 
that  I  shall  go  away  with  you,  even  if  we 
travel  as  strangers.  If  you  are  afraid  of  it 
becoming  known,  I  will  do  everything  to 
prevent  it.  I  will  go  back  and  live  there 
until  Tuesday,  and  come  away  only  at  the 
last  hour,  so  that  no  one  will  ever  suspect 
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where — .  I  don't  care  how  humbly  I  live, 
when  we  are  abroad.  I  can  have  lodgings 
somewhere,  in  the  same  town,  or  near,  and 
you  will  come  " — 

His  hair  disordered,  his  eyes  wild, 
quivering  throughout  with  excitement,  he 
stood  as  if  pondering  possibilities. 

"  Shall  I  be  a  burden  to  you  ? "  she 
asked,  in  a  faint  voice.  Cf  Is  the  expense 
more  than  you  " — 

"  No,  no,  no  !  How  can  you  think  of 
such  a  thing  ? — But  it  would  be  so  much 
better  if  vou  could  wait  here  until  I —  Oh, 
what  a  wretched  thing  to  have  to  seem  so 
cowardly  to  you  !  But  the  difficulties  are 
so  great,  darling.  I  shall  be  a  perfect 
stranger  in  Bordeaux.  I  don't  even  speak 
the  language  at  all  well.  When  I  reach 
there,  I  shall  be  met  at  the  station  by  one 
of  our  people,  and — just  think,  how  could 
we  manage  ?  You  know,  if  it  were  dis- 
covered that  I  had  run  away  with  you,  it 
would    damage    my    position    terribly.       I 
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can't  say  what  might  happen. — My  darling, 
we  shall  have  to  be  very  careful.  In  a  few 
weeks,  it  might  all  be  managed  very  easily. 
I  would  write  to  you,  to  some  address,  and 
as  soon  as  ever  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments " — 

Monica  broke  down.  The  unmanliness 
of  his  tone  was  so  dreadful  a  disillusion. 
She  had  expected  something  so  entirely 
different, — swift,  virile  passion,  eagerness 
even  to  anticipate  her  desire  of  flight,  a 
strength,  a  courage  to  which  she  could 
abandon  herself,  body  and  soul.  She 
broke  down  utterly,  and  wept  with  her 
hands  upon  her  face. 

Bevis,  in  sympathetic  distraction,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  clutching 
at  her  waist. 

"Don't,  don't!"  he  wailed.  "I  can't 
bear  that !  —  I  will  do  as  you  wish, 
Monica.  Tell  me  some  place  where  I  can 
write  to  you. — Don't  cry,  darling — 
don't "— 
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She  went  to  the  couch  again,  and  rested 
her  face  against  the  back,  sobbing.  For  a 
time  they  exchanged  mere  incoherences. 
Then  passion  seized  upon  both,  and  they 
clung  together,  mute,  motionless. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  leave  him,"  whispered 
Monica,  when  at  length  their  eyes  met. 
"  He  will  be  away  in  the  morning,  and  I 
can  take  what  I  need.  Tell  me  where  I 
shall  go  to,  dear — to  wait  until  you  are 
ready.  No  one  will  ever  suspect  that  we 
have  gone  together.  He  knows  I  am 
miserable  with  him ;  he  will  believe  that  I 
have  found  some  way  of  supporting  myself 
in  London.  Where  shall  I  live  till 
Tuesday  ?  " 

Bevis  scarcely  listened  to  her  words. 
The  temptation  of  the  natural  man,  basely 
selfish,  was  strengthening  its  hold  upon 
him. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  Do  you  really  love 
me  ?  "  he  replied  to  her,  with  thick,  agitated 
utterance. 
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"  Why  should  you  ask  that  ?  How  can 
you  doubt  it  ? " 

"  If  you  really  love  me  " — 

His  face  and  tones  frightened  her. 

"  Don't  make  me  doubt  your  love ! — 
If  I  have  not  perfect  trust  in  you,  what 
will  become  of  me  ?  " 

Yet  once  more  she  drew  resolutely 
away  from  him.  He  pursued,  and  held  her 
arms  with  violence. 

"  Oh,  I  am  mistaken  in  you  ! "  Monica 
cried,  in  fear  and  bitterness.  "  You  don't 
know  what  love  means,  as  /  feel  it.  You 
won't  speak,  you  won't  think,  of  our  future 
life  together  " — 

"I  have  promised" — 

"  Leave  loose  of  me  ! — It's  because  I 
have  come  here. — You  think  me  a  worth- 
less woman,  without  sense  of  honour,  with 
no  self-respect " — 

He  protested  vehemently.  The  anguished 
look  in  her  eyes  had  its  effect  upon  his 
senses ;  by  degrees  it  subjugated  him,  and 
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made    him   ashamed    of    his    ignoble    im- 
pulse. 

"  Shall  I  find  a  lodging  for  you  till 
Tuesday  ?  "  he  asked,  after  moving  away 
and  returning. 

"  Will  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  sure  you  can  leave  home  to- 
morrow— without  being  suspected  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  I  can.  He  is  going  to 
the  City  in  the  morning.  Appoint  some 
place  where  I  can  meet  you.  I  will  come 
in  a  cab,  and  then  you  can  take  me  on 
to  the  "— 

''But  you  are  forgetting  the  risks.  If 
you  take  a  cab  from  Heme  Hill,  with  your 
luggage,  he  will  be  able  to  find  out  the 
driver  afterwards,  and  learn  where  you 
went." 

"  Then  I  will  drive  only  as  far  as  the 
station,  and  come  to  Victoria,  and  you 
shall  meet  me  there." 

The  necessity  of  these  paltry  arrangements 
filled  her  soul  with  shame.     On  the  details 
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of  her  escape  she  had  hardly  reflected.  All 
such  considerations  were,  she  deemed, 
naturally  the  care  of  her  lover,  who  would 
act  with  promptitude,  and  so  as  to  spare 
her  a  moment's  perplexity.  She  had 
imagined  everything  in  readiness  within  a 
few  hours ;  on  her,  no  responsibility  save 
that  of  breaking  the  hated  bond. 
Inevitably  she  returned  to  the  wretched 
thought  that  Be  vis  regarded  her  as  a 
burden.  Yes,  he  had  already  his  mother 
and  his  sisters  to  support ;  she  ought  to 
have  remembered  that. 

"  What  time  would  it  be  ? "  he  was 
asking. 

Unable  to  reply,  she  pursued  her 
reflections.  She  had  money,  but  how  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  ?  Afterwards,  when 
her  flight  was  accomplished,  secrecy,  it 
appeared,  would  be  no  less  needful  than 
now.  That  necessity  had  never  occurred  to 
her  ;  declaration  of  the  love  that  had  freed 
her     seemed     inevitable — nay,     desirable. 
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Her  self-respect  demanded  it ;  only  thus 
could  she  justify  herself  before  his  sisters, 
and  other  people  who  knew  her.  They, 
perhaps,  would  not  see  it  in  the  light  of 
justification,  but  that  mattered  little ;  her 
own  conscience  would  approve  what  she 
had  done.  But  to  steal  away,  and  live 
henceforth  in  hiding,  like  a  woman 
dishonoured  even  in  her  own  eyes — from 
that  she  shrank  with  repugnance.  Bather 
than  that,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to 
break  with  her  husband,  and  openly  live 
apart  from  him,  alone  ? 

"Be  honest  with  me,"  she  suddenly 
exclaimed.  "  Had  you  rather  I  didn't 
come  l. 

"  No,  no  !  I    can't  live  without  you  " — 

"  But,  if  that  is  true,  why  haven't  you 
the  courage  to  let  every  one  know  it  ?  In 
your  heart  you  must  think  that  we  are 
acting  wrongly." 

"  I  don't !  I  believe,  as  you  do,  that 
love    is    the    only    true    marriage. — Very 
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well ! "  He  made  a  desperate  gesture. 
"  Let  us  defy  all  consequences.  For  your 
sake  " — 

His    exaggerated    vehemence  could  not 
deceive  Monica. 

•'  What   is   it,"    she   asked,  "  that    you 
most  fear  ? " 

He    began  to  babble  protestations,  but 
she  would  not  listen  to  them. 

"  Tell  me — I  have  every  right  to  ask — 
what  you  most  fear  ?  " 

"  I  fear  nothing,  if  you  are  with  me. — 
Let  my  relatives  say  and  think  what  they 
like.  I  have  made  great  sacrifices  for 
them  ;  to  give  up  you  would  be  too  much." 
Yet  his  distress  was  evident.  It  strained 
the  corners  of  his  mouth,  wrinkled  his 
forehead. 

"  The  disgrace  would  be  more  than  you 
could  bear.  You  would  never  see  your 
mother  and  your  sisters  again." 

"  If  they  are  so  prejudiced,  so  unreason- 
able, I  can't  help  it.     They  must  " — 

VOL.    III.  D 
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He  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  rat-tat  at 
the  outer  door.  Blanched  herself,  Monica 
saw  that  her  lover's  face  turned  to  ghastly 
pallor. 

"  Who  can  that  be  % "  he  whispered 
hoarsely.      "  I  expect  no  one." 

"  Need  you  answer  ?  " 

"  Can  it  be — %  Have  you  been  followed  ? 
Does  any  one  suspect — ?" 

They  stared  at  each  other,  still  half- 
paralysed,  and  stood  waiting  thus  until  the 
knock  was  repeated,  impatiently. 

"  I  daren't  open,"  Bevis  whispered, 
coming  close  to  her,  as  if  on  the  impulse  of 
seeking  protection — for  to  offer  it  was 
assuredly  not  in  his  mind.    "It  might  be" — 

"  No  !    That's  impossible." 

"  I  daren't  go  to  the  door.  The  risk  is 
too  frightful.  He  will  go  away,  whoever 
it  is,  if  no  one  answers." 

Both  were  shaking  in  the  second  stage 
of  terror.  Bevis  put  his  arm  about  Monica, 
and  felt  her  heart  give  great  throbs  against 
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his  own.     Their  passion,  for  the  moment, 
was  effectually  quenched. 

"  Listen  ! — That's  the  clink  of  the  letter- 
box. A  card  or  something  has  been  put 
in.  Then  it's  all  right.  I'll  wait  a 
moment." 

He  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
opened  it  without  sound,  and  at  once  heard 
footsteps  descending  the  stairs.  In  the 
look  which  he  cast  back  at  her,  a  grin 
rather  than  a  smile,  Monica  saw  something 
that  gave  her  a  pang  of  shame  on  his 
behalf.  On  going  to  the  letter-box,  he 
found  a  card,  with  a  few  words  scribbled 
upon  it. 

"  Only  one  of  our  partners  !  "  he  exclaimed 
gleefully.  "  Wants  to  see  me  to-night. 
Of  course  he  took  it  for  granted  I  was  out." 

Monica  was  looking  at  her  watch.  Past 
five  o'clock. 

"  I  think  I  must  go,"  she  said  timidly. 

"  But  what  are  our  arrangements  ?  —Do 
you  still  intend  " — 

d  2 
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"  Intend  ?    Isn't  it  for  you  to  decide  %  " 

There  was  a  coldness  in  the  words  of 

both,  partly  the  result  of  the  great  shock 

they  had  undergone,  in  part  due  to  their 

impatience  with  each  other. 

"  Darling — do  what  I  proposed  at  first. 
Stay  for  a  few  days,  until  I  am  settled  at 
Bordeaux." 

"  Stay  with  my — my  husband  ?  " 
She  used  the  word  purposely,  signifi- 
cantly, to  see  how  it  would  affect  him.  The 
bitterness  of  her  growing  disillusion 
allowed  her  to  think  and  speak  as  if  no 
ardent  feeling  were  concerned. 

"  For  both  our  sakes,  dearest,  dearest 
love !  A  few  days  longer,  until  I  have 
written  to  you,  and  told  you  exactly  what 
to  do.  The  journey  won't  be  very  difficult 
for  you  ;  and  think  how  much  better,  dear 
Monica,  if  we  can  escape  discovery,  and 
live  for  each  other  without  any  shame  or 
fear  to  disturb  us. — You  will  be  my  own 
dear  true  wife.  I  will  love  and  guard  you 
as  long  as  I  live." 
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He  embraced  her  with  placid  tenderness, 
laying  his  cheek  against  hers,  kissing  her 
hands. 

"  We  must  see  each  other  again,"  he 
continued.  "  Come  on  Sunday,  will  you  ? 
And  in  the  meantime  find  out  some  place 
where  I  could  address  letters  to  you. 
You  can  always  find  a  stationer's  shop 
where  they  will  receive  letters. — Be  guided 
by  me,  dear  little  girl.  Only  a  week  or 
two — to  save  the  happiness  of  our  whole 
lives." 

Monica  listened,  but  with  half-attention, 
her  look  fixed  on  the  floor.  Encouraged 
by  her  silence,  the  lover  went  on  in  a 
strain  of  heightening  enthusiasm,  depicting 
the  raptures  of  their  retirement  from  the 
world  in  some  suburb  of  Bordeaux.  How 
this  retreat  was  to  -escape  the  notice  of  his 
business  companions,  through  whom  the 
scandal  might  get  wind,  he  did  not  suggest. 
The  truth  was,  Bevis  found  himself  in  an 
extremely  awkward  position,   with  issues 
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he  had  not  contemplated,  and  all  he 
cared  for  was  to  avert  the  immediate  peril 
of  public  discovery.  The  easy-going, 
kindly  fellow  had  never  considered  all  the 
responsibility  involved  in  making  mild 
love — timorously  selfish  from  the  first 
— to  a  married  woman  who  took  his 
advances  with  desperate  seriousness.  He 
had  not  in  him  the  stuff  of  vigorous 
rascality,  still  less  the  only  other  quality 
which  can  support  a  man  in  such  a 
situation  as  this — heroism  of  moral  revolt. 
So  he  cut  a  very  poor  figure,  and  was 
dolefully  aware  of  it.  He  talked,  talked  ; 
trying  to  disguise  his  feebleness  in  tinsel 
phrases  ;  and  Monica  still  kept  her  eyes 
cast  down. 

When  another  half  hour  had  passed,  she 
sighed  deeply  and  rose  from  her  seat. 
She  would  write  to  him,  she  said,  and  let 
him  know  where  a  reply  would  reach  her. 
No,  she  must  not  come  here  again ;  all  he 
had  to  tell  her  could  be  communicated  by 
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letter.  The  subdued  tone,  the  simple 
sadness  of  her  words,  distressed  Bevis,  and 
yet  he  secretly  congratulated  himself.  He 
had  done  nothing  for  which  this  woman 
could  justly  reproach  him  ;  marvellous — 
so  he  considered — had  been  his  self- 
restraint  ;  absolutely,  he  had  behaved 
"  like  a  gentleman."  To  be  sure,  he  was 
miserably  in  love,  and,  if  circumstances  by 
any  means  allowed  of  it,  would  send  for 
Monica  to  join  him  in  France.  Should  the 
thing  prove  impossible,  he  had  nothing 
whatever  on  his  conscience. 

He  held  out  his  arms  to  her.  Monica 
shook  her  head,  and  looked  away. 

"  Say  once  more  that  you  love  me, 
darling,"  he  pleaded.  "  I  shall  not  rest  for 
an  hour  until  I  am  able  to  write  and  say, 
'  Come  to  me  ! '  " 

She  permitted  him  to  hold  her  once 
more  in  his  soft  embrace. 

"  Kiss  me,  Monica  !  " 

She     put    her    lips    to    his    cheek,    and 
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withdrew  them,  still  shunning  his 
look. 

"  Oh,  not  that  kind  of  kiss.  Like  you 
kissed  me  before." 

"  I  can't,""  she  replied,  with  choking 
voice,  the  tears  again  starting  forth. 

"  But  what  have  I  done  that  you  should 
love  me  less,  dearest  ?  " 

He  kissed  the  falling  drops,  murmuring 
assurances,  encouragements. 

'You  shan't  leave  me  until  I  have 
heard  you  say  that  your  love  is  unchanged. 
Whisper  it  to  me,  sweetest  !  " 

"  When  we  meet  again — not  now." 

"  You  frighten  me.  Monica,  we  are 
not  saying  good-bye  for  ever  ?  " 

"  If  you  send  for  me,  I  will  come." 

"  You  promise  faithfully  ?  You  ivill 
come  ? " 

"  If  you  send  for  me,  I  will  come." 

That  was  her  last  word.  He  opened  the 
door  for  her,  and  listened  as  she  departed. 


II. 


IN   AMBUSH. 


Hitherto,  Widdowson  had  entertained  no 
grave  mistrust  of  his  wife.  The  principles 
she  had  avowed,  directly  traceable,  as  it 
seemed,  to  her  friendship  with  the  mili- 
tant women  in  Chelsea,  he  disliked  and 
feared ;  but  her  conduct  he  fully  believed 
to  be  above  reproach.  His  jealousy  of 
Barfoot  did  not  glance  at  Monica's  attitude 
towards  the  man  ;  merely  at  the  man  him- 
self, whom  he  credited  with  native 
scoundreldom.  Barfoot  represented  to  his 
mind  a  type  of  licentious  bachelor  ;  why, 
he  could  not  have  made  perfectly  clear  to 
his  own  understanding.  Possibly  the  ease 
of  Everard's  bearing,  the  something  aristo- 
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cratic  in  his  countenance  and  his  speech, 
the  polish  of  his  manner,  especially  in 
formal  converse  with  women,  from  the  first 
gave  offence  to  Widdowson's  essentially 
middle-class  sensibilities.  If  Monica  were 
in  danger  at  all,  it  was,  he  felt  convinced, 
from  that  quarter.  The  subject  of  his 
wife's  intimate  dialogue  with  Barfoot  at 
the  Academy  still  remained  a  mystery  to 
him.  He  put  faith  in  her  rebellious 
declaration  that  every  word  might  have 
been  safely  repeated  in  his  hearing,  but,  be 
the  matter  what  it  might,  the  manner  of 
Barfoot's  talk  meant  evil.  Of  that  con- 
viction he  could  not  get  rid. 

He  had  read  somewhere  that  a  persist- 
ently jealous  husband  may,  not  improbably j 
end  by  irritating  an  innocent  wife  into 
affording  real  ground  for  jealousy.  A  man 
with  small  knowledge  of  the  world  is  much 
impressed  by  dicta  such  as  these  ;  they  get 
into  the  crannies  of  his  mind,  and  thence 
direct     the     course       of      his      thinking. 
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Widdowson,  before  his  marriage,  had 
never  suspected  the  difficulty  of  under- 
standing a  woman  ;  had  he  spoken  his 
serious  belief  on  that  subject,  it  would  have 
been  found  to  represent  the  most  primitive 
male  conception  of  the  feminine  being. 
Women  were  very  like  children ;  it  was 
rather  a  task  to  amuse  them  and  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  Therefore  the 
blessedness  of  household  toil,  in  especial 
the  blessedness  of  child-bearing  and  all 
that  followed.  Intimacy  with  Monica  had 
greatly  affected  his  views,  yet  chiefly  by 
disturbing  them  ;  no  firmer  ground  offered 
itself  to  his  treading  when  he  perforce 
admitted  that  his  former  standpoint  was 
every  day  assailed  by  some  incontestable 
piece  of  evidence.  Women  had  individual 
characters  ;  that  discovery,  though  not  a 
very  profound  one,  impressed  him  with  the 
force  of  something  arrived  at  by  inde- 
pendent observation.  Monica  often 
puzzled  him   gravely ;  he    could    not    find 
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the  key  to  her  satisfactions  and  discontents. 
To  regard  her  simply  as  a  human  being 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  intelligence. 
He  cast  the  blame  of  his  difficulties  upon 
sex,  and  paid  more  attention  to  the 
hints  on  such  topics  afforded  him  by  his 
reading.  He  would  endeavour  to  keep  his 
jealousy  out  of  sight,  lest  the  mysterious 
tendency  of  the  female  nature  might 
prompt  Monica  to  deliberate  wrong-doing. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  there  flashed 
across  him  the  thought  that  already  he 
might  have  been  deceived.  It  originated 
in  a  peculiarity  of  Monica's  behaviour  at 
luncheon.  She  ate  scarcely  anything  ;  she 
seemed  hurried,  frequently  glancing  at  the 
clock ;  and  she  lost  herself  in  reverie. 
Discovering  that  his  eye  was  upon  her, 
she  betrayed  uneasiness,  and  began  to  talk 
without  considering  what  she  meant  to 
say.  All  this  might  mean  nothing  more 
than  her  barely  concealed  regret  at  being- 
obliged  to  leave  London  ;  but  Widdowson 
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remarked  it  with  a  vivacity  of  feeling 
perhaps  due  to  the  excitement  in  which  he 
had  lived  for  the  past  week.  Perhaps  the 
activity,  the  resolution,  to  which  he  had 
urged  himself  caused  a  sharpening  of  his 
perceptions.  And  the  very  thought,  never 
out  of  his  mind,  that  only  a  few  days  had 
to  elapse  before  he  carried  off  his  wife  from 
the  scene  of  peril,  tended  to  make  him  more 
vividly  conscious  of  that  peril.  Certain  it 
was  that  a  moment's  clairvoyance  assailed 
his  peace,  and  left  behind  it  all  manner  of 
ugly  conjectures.  Women — so  said  the 
books — are  adepts  at  dissimulation.  Was 
it  conceivable  that  Monica  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  liberty  he  had  of  late 
allowed  her  ?  If  a  woman  could  not 
endure  a  direct,  searching  gaze,  must 
it  not  imply  some  enormous  wickedness  1 — 
seeing  that  nature  has  armed  them  for  this 
very  trial. 

In    her    setting    forth  for    the   railway- 
station,  hurry  was  again  evident,  and  dis- 
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inclination  to  exchange  parting  words. 
Why  should  she  be  so  eager  to  go  and  see 
Virginia  ?  If  the  eagerness  were  simple 
and  honest,  would  she  not  have  accepted 
his  suggestion  and  have  gone  in  the 
morning  ? 

For  five  minutes  after  her  departure,  he 
stood  in  the  hall,  staring  before  him.  A 
new  jealousy,  a  horrible  constriction  of  the 
heart,  had  begun  to  torture  him.  He 
went  and  walked  about  in  the  library,  but 
could  not  dispel  his  suffering.  Vain  to 
keep  repeating  that  Monica  was  incapable 
of  baseness.  Of  that  he  was  persuaded, 
but  none  the  less  a  hideous  ima^e  re- 
turned  upon  his  mental  vision — a  horror — 
a  pollution  of  thought. 

One  thing  he  could  do  to  restore  his 
sanity.  He  would  walk  over  to  Lavender 
Hill,  and  accompany  his  wife  on  her  return 
home  Indeed,  the  mere  difficulty  of 
getting  through  the  afternoon  advised  this 
project.     He  could  not  employ  himself,  and 
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knew  that  his  imagination,  once  inflamed, 
would  leave  him  not  a  moment's  rest. — 
Yes,  he  would  walk  to  Lavender  Hill,  and 
ramble  about  that  region  until  Monica  had 
had  reasonable  time  for  talk  with  her 
sister. 

About  three  o'clock  there  fell  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain.  Strangely  against  his 
habits,  Widdowson  turned  into  a  quiet 
public-house,  and  sat  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  the  bar,  drinking  a  glass  of 
whisky.  During  the  past  week  he  had 
taken  considerably  more  wine  than  usual, 
at  meals  ;  he  seemed  to  need  the  support. 
Whilst  sipping  at  his  glass  of  spirits,  he 
oddly  enough  fell  into  talk  with  the  bar- 
maid, a  young  woman  of  some  charms, 
and  what  appeared  to  be  unaffected 
modesty.  Not  for  twenty  years  had 
Widdowson  conversed  with  a  member  of 
this  sisterhood.  Their  dialogue  was  made 
up  of  the  most  trifling  of  trivialities — 
weather,      a        railway       accident,       the 
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desirability  of  holidays  at  this  season. 
And  when  at  length  he  rose  and  put  an 
end  to  the  chat,  it  was  with  appreciable 
reluctance. 

"  A  good,  nice  sort  of  girl,"  he  went 
away,  saying  to  himself.  "  Pity  she  should 
be  serving  at  a  bar — hearing  doubtful  talk, 
and  seeing,  very  often,  vile  sights. — A  nice, 
soft-spoken  little  girl." 

And  he  mused  upon  her  remembered 
face  Avith  a  complacency  which  soothed  his 
feelings. 

Of  a  sudden,  he  was  checked  by  the 
conversion  of  his  sentiment  into  thought. 
Would  he  not  have  been  a  much  happier 
man  if  he  had  married  a  girl  distinctly  his 
inferior  in  mind  and  station  ?  Provided 
she  were  sweet,  lovable,  docile,  such  a  wife 
would  have  spared  him  all  the  misery  he 
had  known  with  Monica.  From  the  first 
he  had  understood  that  Monica  was  no 
representative  shopgirl,  and  on  that  very 
account   he  had  striven  so  eagerly  to  win 
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her.  But  it  was  a  mistake.  He  had  loved 
her,  still  loved  her,  with  all  the  emotion 
of  which  he  was  capable  ;  how  many  hours' 
genuine  happiness  of  soul  had  that  love 
afforded  him  %  The  minutest  fraction  of 
the  twelve  months  for  which  she  had  been 
his  wife.  And  of  suffering,  often  amount- 
ing to  frantic  misery,  he  could  count  many 
weeks.  Could  such  a  marriage  as  this  be 
judged  a  marriage  at  all,  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word  ? 

"  Let  me  ask  myself  a  question.  If 
Monica  were  absolutely  free  to  choose 
between  continuing  to  live  with  me  and 
resuming  her  perfect  liberty,  can  I  persuade 
myself  that  she  would  remain  my  wife  ? 
She  would  not.  Not  for  a  day  ;  not  for 
an  hour.  Of  that  I  am  morally  convinced. 
And  I  acknowledge  the  grounds  of  her 
dissatisfaction.  We  are  unsuited  to  each 
other.  We  do  not  understand  each  other. 
Our  marriage  is  physical,  and  nothing 
more.     My  love — what  is  my  love  %     I  do 
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not  love  her  mind,  her  intellectual  part. 
If  I  did,  this  frightful  jealousy  from  which 
I  suffer  would  be  impossible.  My  ideal  of 
the  wife  perfectly  suited  to  me  is  far  liker 
that  girl  at  the  public-house  bar  than 
Monica.  Monica's  independence  of 
thought  is  a  perpetual  irritation  to  me. 
I  don't  know  what  her  thoughts  reallv  are, 
what  her  intellectual  life  signifies. — And 
yet  I  hold  her  to  me  with  the  sternest 
grasp.  If  she  endeavoured  to  release 
herself,  I  should  feel  capable  of  killing  her. 
Is  not  this  a  strange,  a  brutal  thing  ?  " 

Widdowson  had  never  before  reached 
this  height  of  speculation.  In  the  moment, 
by  the  very  fact,  of  admitting  that  Monica 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  living  together,  he 
became  more  worthy  of  his  wife's  com- 
panionship than  ever  hitherto. 

Well,  he  would  exercise  greater  for- 
bearance. He  would  endeavour  to  win 
her  respect  by  respecting  the  freedom  she 
claimed.      His    recent    suspicions    of    her 
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were  monstrous.  If  she  knew  them,  how 
her  soul  would  revolt  from  him  ! — What  if 
she  took  an  interest  in  other  men,  perchance 
more  her  equals  than  he  1  Why,  had  he 
not  just  been  thinking  of  another  woman, 
reflecting  that  she,  or  one  like  her,  would 
have  made  him  a  more  suitable  wife  than 
Monica  ?  Yet  this  could  not  reasonably  be 
called  unfaithfulness. 

They  were  bound  together  for  life,  and 
their  wisdom  lay  in  mutual  toleration,  the 
constant  endeavour  to  understand  each 
other  aright — not  in  fierce  restraint  of  each 
other's  mental  liberty.  How  many 
marriages  were  anything  more  than 
mutual  forbearance  ?  Perhaps  there  ought 
not  to  be  such  a  thing  as  enforced 
permanence  of  marriage.  This  was  daring 
speculation  ;  he  could  not  have  endured  to 
hear  it  from  Monica's  lips.  But — perhaps, 
some  day,  marriage  would  be  dissoluble  at 
the  will  of  either  party  to  it.  Perhaps 
the   man   who   sought   to    hold    a    woman 
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when  she  no  longer  loved  him,  would  be 
regarded  with  contempt  and  condemnation. 

What  a  simple  thing  marriage  had 
always  seemed  to  him,  and  how  far  from 
simple  he  had  found  it !  Why,  it  led  him 
to  musings  which  overset  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  flung  all  ideas  of  religion  and 
morality  into  wildest  confusion.  It  would 
not  do  to  think  like  this.  He  was  a  man 
wedded  to  a  woman  very  difficult  to 
manage — there  was  the  practical  upshot 
of  the  matter.  His  duty  was  to  manage 
her.  He  was  responsible  for  her  right 
conduct.  With  intentions  perfectly  harm- 
less, she  might  run  into  unknown 
jeopardy — above  all  just  at  this  time,  when 
she  was  taking  reluctant  leave  of  her 
friends.  The  danger  justified  him  in 
exceptional  vigilance. 

So,  from  his  excursion  into  the  realms  of 
reason  did  he  return  to  the  safe  sphere  of  the 
commonplace.  And  now  he  might  venture 
to  press  on  towards  Mrs.  Conisbee's  house, 
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for  it  was  half- past  four,  and  already 
Monica  must  have  been  talking  with  her 
sister  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

His  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by 
the  landlady  herself.  She  told  of  Mrs. 
Widdowson's  arrival  and  departure. — Ah, 
then  Monica  had  no  doubt  gone  straight 
home  again.  But,  as  Miss  Madden  had 
returned,  he  would  speak  with  her. 

"  The  poor  lady  isn't  very  well,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Conisbee,  fingering  the  hem  of  her 
apron. 

"  Not  very  well  ?  But  couldn't  I  see  her 
for  a  moment  ?  " 

Virginia  answered  this  question  by 
appearing  on  the  staircase. 

"  Some  one  for  me,  Mrs.  Conisbee  I  "  she 
called  from  above.  "Oh,  is  it  you, 
Edmund  ? — So  very  glad  ! — I'm  sure  Mrs. 
Conisbee  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  you 
come  into  her  sitting-room. — What  a  pity 
I  was  away  when  Monica  called  !  I've  had 
— business    to    see   to   in    town ;  and    I've 
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walked  and  walked,  until  I'm  really — 
hardly  able  " — 

She  sank  upon  a  chair  in  the  room,  and 
looked  fixedly  at  the  visitor  with  a  broad, 
benevolent  smile,  her  head  moving  up  and 
down.  Widdowson  was  for  a  moment  in 
perplexity.  If  the  evidence  of  his  eyes 
could  be  trusted,  Miss  Madden' s  indisposi- 
tion pointed  to  a  cause  so  strange  that  it 
seemed  incredible.  He  turned  to  look  for 
Mrs.  Conisbee,  but  the  landlady  had 
hurriedly  withdrawn,  closing  the  door 
behind  her. 

"It  is  so  foolish  of  me,  Edmund," 
Virginia  rambled  on,  addressing  him  with 
a  familiarity  she  had  never  yet  used. 
"  When  I  am  away  from  home  I  forget  all 
about  my  meals — really  forget — and  then 
all  at  once  I  find  that  I  am  quite  exhausted 
— quite  exhausted — as  you  see.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I  have  altogether  lost  my 
appetite  by  the  time  I  get  back.  I 
couldn't    eat   a   mouthful  of  food — not    a 
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mouthful — I  assure  you  I  couldn't.  And 
it  does  so  distress  good  Mrs.  Conisbee. 
She  is  exceedingly  kind  to  me — exceedingly 
careful  about  my  health. — Oh,  and  in 
Battersea  Park  Road  I  saw  such  a  shocking 
sight ;  a  great  cart  ran  over  a  poor  little 
dog,  and  it  was  killed  on  the  spot.  It 
unnerved  me  dreadfully.  I  do  think, 
Edmund,  those  drivers  ought  to  be  more 
careful.  I  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Conisbee 
only  the  other  day — and  that  reminds  me, 
I  do  so  want  to  know  all  about  your  visit 
to  Clevedon.  Dear,  dear  Clevedon  !  And 
have  you  really  taken  a  house  there, 
Edmund  ?  Oh,  if  we  could  a]l  end  our  days 
at  Clevedon !  You  know  that  our  dear 
father  and  mother  are  buried  in  the  old 
churchyard.  You  remember  Tennyson's 
lines  about  the  old  church  at  Clevedon  ? — 
Oh,  and  what  did  Monica  decide  about — 
about — really,  what  ivas  I  going  to  ask  ? 
It  is  so  foolish  of  me  to  forget  that  dinner- 
time has  come   and  gone.       I  get  so   ex- 
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hausted,  and  even  my  memory  fails 
me." 

He  could  doubt  no  longer.  This  poor 
woman  had  yielded  to  one  of  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  a  life  of  idleness  and 
solitude.  His  pity  was  mingled  with 
disgust. 

"  I  only  wished  to  tell  you,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  that  we  have  taken  a  house  at 
Clevedon  "— 

"  You  really  have  !  "  She  clasped  her 
hands  together.     "  Whereabouts  ?  " 

"  Near  Dial  Hill." 

Virginia  began  a  rhapsody  which  her 
brother-in-law  had  no  inclination  to  hear. 
He  arose  abruptly. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  come  and  see 
us  to-morrow." 

"  But  Monica  left  a  message  that  she 
wouldn't  be  at  home  for  the  next  few  days, 
and  that  I  wasn't  to  come  till  I  heard  from 
her." 

"  Not  at  home — ?  I  think  there's  a 
mistake.' 
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"  Oh,  impossible !  We  11  ask  Mrs. 
Conisbee." 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  called.  From 
the  landlady  Widdowson  learnt  exactly 
what  Monica  had  said.  He  reflected  for  a 
moment. 

"  She  shall  write  to  you,  then.  Don't 
come  just  yet.  I  mustn't  stay  any  longer 
now." 

And  with  a  mere  pretence  of  shaking 
hands  he  abruptly  left  the  house. 

Suspicions  thickened  about  him.  He 
would  have  thought  it  utterly  impossible 
for  Miss  Madden  to  disgrace  herself  in  this 
vulgar  way,  and  the  appalling  discovery 
affected  his  view  of  Monica.  They  were 
sisters ;  they  had  characteristics  in 
common,  family  traits,  weaknesses.  If  the 
elder  woman  could  fall  into  this  degrada- 
tion, might  there  not  be  possibilities  in 
Monica's  character  such  as  he  had  refused 
to  contemplate  ?  Was  there  not  terrible 
reason  for  mistrusting  her  \ — What  did 
she  mean  by  her  message  to  Virginia  ? 
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Black  and  haggard,  he  went  home  as 
fast  as  a  hansom  could  take  him.  It  was 
half-past  five  when  he  reached  the  house. 
His  wife  was  not  here,  and  had  not  been 
here. 

At  this  moment,  Monica  was  starting 
by  train  from  Bays  water,  after  her  parting 
with  Be  vis.  Arrived  at  Victoria,  she 
crossed  to  the  main  station,  and  went  to 
the  ladies'  waiting-room,  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing  her  face.  She  had  red, 
swollen  eyes,  and  her  hair  was  in  slight 
disorder.  This  done,  she  inquired  as  to 
the  next  train  for  Heme  Hill.  One  had 
just  gone  ;  another  would  leave  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  dreadful  indecision  was  harassing  her. 
Ought  she,  did  she  dare,  to  return  home  at 
all  ?  Even  if  her  strength  sufficed  for 
simulating  a  natural  manner,  could  she 
consent  to  play  so  base  a  part  ? 

There  was  but  one  possible  alternative. 
She  might  go  to  Virginia's  lodgings,  and 
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there  remain,  writing  to  her  husband  that 
she  had  left  him.  The  true  cause  need 
not  be  confessed.  She  would  merely 
declare  that  life  with  him  had  become 
intolerable  to  her,  that  she  demanded  a 
release.  Their  approaching  removal  to 
Clevedon  offered  the  occasion.  She  would 
say  that  her  endurance  failed  before  that 
prospect  of  solitude,  and  that,  feeling  as 
she  did,  it  was  dishonourable  to  make 
longer  pretence  of  doing  her  duty  as  a 
wife. — Then,  if  Be  vis  wrote  to  her  in  such 
a  way  as  to  revive  her  love  ;  if  he 
seriously  told  her  to  come  to  him ;  all 
difficulties  could  be  solved  by  her  dis- 
appearance. 

Was  such  revival  of  disheartened  love  a 
likely  or  a  possible  thing  ?  At  this 
moment,  she  felt  that  to  flee  in  secret,  and 
live  with  Bevis  as  he  proposed,  would  be 
no  less  dishonour  than  abiding  with  the 
man  who  had  a  legal  claim  upon  her 
companionship.       Her    lover,    as    she    had 
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thought  of  him  for  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  was  only  a  figment  of  her 
imagination ;  Bevis  had  proved  himself 
a  complete  stranger  to  her  mind  ;  she  must 
re-shape  her  knowledge  of  him.  His  face 
was  all  that  she  could  still  dwell  upon  with 
the  old  desire  ;  nay,  even  that  had  suffered 
a  change. 

Insensibly  the  minutes  went  by.  Whilst 
she  sat  in  the  waiting-room,  her  train 
started  ;  and  when  she  had  become  aware 
of  that,  her  irresolution  grew  more  tor- 
menting. 

Suddenly  there  came  upon  her  a  feeling 
of  illness,  of  nausea.  Perspiration  broke 
out  on  her  forehead  ;  her  eyes  dazzled ; 
she  had  to  let  her  head  fall  back.  It 
passed,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  the  fit 
again  seized  her,  and  with  a  moan  she  lost 
consciousness. 

Two  or  three  women  who  were  in  the 
room  rendered  assistance.  The  remarks 
they    exchanged,    though    expressing    un- 
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certainty  and  discreetly  ambiguous,  would 
have  been  significant  to  Monica.  On  her 
recovery,  which  took  place  in  a  few 
moments,  she  at  once  started  up,  and  with 
hurried  thanks  to  those  about  her,  listen- 
ing to  nothing  that  was  said  and  answering 
no  inquiry,  went  out  on  to  the  platform. 
There  was  just  time  to  catch  the  train  now 
departing  for  Heme  Hill. 

She  explained  her  fainting  fit  by  the 
hours  of  agitation  through  which  she  had 
passed.  There  was  no  room  for  surprise. 
She  had  suffered  indescribably,  and  still 
suffered.  Her  wish  was  to  get  back  into 
the  quietness  of  home,  to  rest  and  to  lose 
herself  in  sleep. 

On  entering,  she  saw  nothing  of  her 
husband.  His  hat  hung  on  the  hall-tree, 
and  he  was  perhaps  sitting  in  the  library  ; 
the  more  genial  temper  would  account  for 
his  not  coming  forth  at  once  to  meet  her, 
as  had  been  his  custom  when  she  returned 
from  an  absence  alone. 
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She  changed  her  dress,  and  disguised  as 
far  as  was  possible  the  traces  of  suffering 
on  her  features.  Weakness  and  tremor 
urged  her  to  lie  down,  but  she  could  not 
venture  to  do  this  until  she  had  spoken  to 
her  husband.  Supporting  herself  by  the 
banisters,  she  slowly  descended,  and  opened 
the  library  door.  Widdowson  was  reading 
a  newspaper.  He  did  not  look  round,  but 
said  carelessly  : 

"  So  you  are  back  ?  " 
"Yes. — I    hope   you   didn't   expect   me 
sooner." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right."     He  threw  a  rapid 
glance  at  her  over  his  shoulder.       "  Had  a 
long  talk  with  Virginia,  I  suppose  ? " 
"  Yes.     I  couldn't  get  away  before." 
Widdowson  seemed  to  be  much  interested 
in    some    paragraph.     He    put    his    face 
closer  to  the  paper,  and  was  silent  for  two 
or  three  seconds.     Then  he  again  looked 
round,     this     time     observing     his     wife 
steadily,    but  with    a   face  that  gave    no 
intimation  of  unusual  thoughts. 
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"  Does  she  consent  to  go  ?  " 

Monica  replied  that  it  was  still  uncertain  ; 
she  thought,  however,  that  Virginia's 
objections  would  be  overcome. 

"You  look  very  tired,"  remarked  the 
other. 

"  I  am,  very." 

And  thereupon  she  withdrew,  unable  to 
command  her  countenance,  scarce  able  to 
remain  standing,  for  another  moment. 


III. 


TRACKED. 


When  Widdowson  went  up  to  the  bed- 
room that  night,  Monica  was  already 
asleep.  He  discovered  this  on  turning  up 
the  gas ;  the  light  fell  upon  her  face,  and 
he  was  drawn  to  the  bedside  to  look  at 
her.  The  features  signified  nothing  but 
repose ;  her  lips  were  just  apart,  her  eye- 
lids lay  softly  with  their  black  fringe  of 
exquisite  pencilling,  and  her  hair  was 
arranged  as  she  always  prepared  it  for  the 
pillow.  He  watched  her  for  full  five 
minutes,  and  detected  not  the  slightest 
movement,  so  profound  was  her  sleep. 
Then  he  turned  away,  muttering  savagely 
under  his  breath — "  Hypocrite  !     Liar  !  " 
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But  for  a  purpose  in  his  thoughts,  he 
would  not  have  lain  down  beside  her.  On 
getting  into  bed,  he  kept  as  far  away  as 
possible,  and  all  through  the  wakeful  night 
his  ]imbs  shrank  from  the  touch  of  hers. 

He  rose  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 
Monica  had  long  been  awake,  but  she 
moved  so  seldom  that  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  this ;  her  face  was  turned  from  him. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  room  after  his 
bath,  Monica  propped  herself  on  her  elbow 
and  asked  why  he  was  moving  so  early. 

"  I  want  to  be  in  the  City  at  nine,"  he 
replied,  with  a  show  of  cheerfulness. 
"  There's  a  money  affair  I  must  see  after." 

"  Something  that's  going  wrong  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so.  I  must  lose  no  time  in 
looking  to  it. — What  plans  have  you  for 
to-day  ? " 

'•'  None  whatever." 

vi  It's  Saturday,  you  know.  I  promised 
to  see  Newdick  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  I 
may  bring  him  to  dinner." 

VOL.    III.  F 
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About  twelve  o'clock  he  returned  from 
his  business.  At  two  he  went  away  again, 
saying  that  he  should  not  be  back  before 
seven,  it  might  be  a  little  later.  In 
Monica  these  movements  excited  no  special 
remark ;  they  were  merely  a  continuance 
of  his  restlessness.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
departed,  after  luncheon,  than  she  went  to 
her  dressing-room,  and  began  to  make  slow, 
uncertain  preparations  for  leaving  home 
herself. 

This  morning  she  had  tried  to  write  a 
letter  for  Bevis,  but  vainly.  She  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  him,  uncertain  of  her  own 
desires  and  of  what  lay  before  her.  Yet, 
if  she  were  to  communicate  with  him 
henceforth  at  all,  it  was  necessary,  this 
very  afternoon,  to  find  an  address  where 
letters  could  be  received  for  her,  and  to  let 
him  know  of  it.  To-morrow,  Sunday,  was 
useless  for  the  purpose,  and  on  Monday  it 
might  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  out 
alone, — besides  that,  she  could  not  be  sure 
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of  the  safety  of  a  letter  delivered  at  the 
flat  on  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning. 

She  dressed  at  length,  and  went  out. 
Her  wisest  course,  probably,  was  to  seek 
for  some  obliging  shopkeeper  near 
Lavender  Hill.  Then  she  could  call  on 
Virginia,  transact  the  business  she  had 
pretended  to  discharge  yesterday,  and 
there  pen  a  note  to  Be  vis. 

Her  moods  alternated  with  distracting 
rapidity.  A  hundred  times  she  had 
resolved  that  Bevis  could  be  nothing  more 
to  her,  and  again  had  thought  of  him  with 
impulses  of  yearning,  trying  to  persuade 
herself  that  he  had  acted  well  and  wisely. 
A  hundred  times  she  determined  to  carry 
out  her  idea  of  yesterday, — to  quit  her 
husband,  and  resist  all  his  efforts  to  recall 
her,  and  again  had  all  but  resigned  herself 
to  live  with  him,  accepting  degradation  as 
so  many  wives  perforce  did.  Her  mind 
was  in  confusion,  and  physically  she  felt  far 
from  well.     A  heaviness  weighed  upon  her 
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limbs,  making  it  hardship  to  walk  however 
short  a  distance. 

Arrived  at  Clapham  Junction,  she  began 
to  search  wearily,  indifferently,  for  the  kind 
of  shop  that  might  answer  her  purpose. 
The  receiving  of  letters  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  must  be  dispatched  to  a 
secret  address,  is  a  very  ordinary  com- 
plaisance on  the  part  of  small  London 
stationers  ;  hundreds  of  such  letters  are 
sent  and  called  for  every  week  within  the 
metropolitan  postal  area.  It  did  not  take 
Monica  long  to  find  an  obliging  shopkeeper ; 
the  first  to  whom  she  applied — a  decent 
woman  behind  a  counter  which  displayed 
newpapers,  tobacco,  and  fancy  articles — 
willingly  accepted  the  commission. 

She  came  out  of  the  shop  with  flushed 
cheeks.  Another  step  in  shameful  descent, 
— yet  it  had  the  result  of  strengthening 
once  more  her  emotions  favourable  to  Be  vis. 
On  his  account  she  had  braved  this  igno- 
miny, and  it  drew  her  towards  him,  instead 
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of  producing  the  effect  which  would  have 
seemed  more  natural.  Perhaps  the  reason 
was  that  she  felt  herself  more  hopelessly 
an  outcast  from  the  world  of  honourable 
women,  and  therefore  longed  in  her  desola- 
tion for  the  support  of  a  man's  love.  Did 
he  not  love  her  ?  It  was  her  fault  if  she 
expected  him  to  act  with  a  boldness  that 
did  not  lie  in  his  nature.  Perhaps  his  dis- 
cretion, which  she  had  so  bitterly  con- 
demned as  weakness,  meant  a  wise  regard 
for  her  interests  as  well  as  his  own.  The 
public  scandal  of  divorce  was  a  hideous 
thing  ;  if  it  damaged  his  prospects,  and 
sundered  him  from  his  relatives,  how  could 
she  hope  that  his  love  of  her,  the  cause  of 
it  all,  would  long  endure  ? 

The  need  of  love  overcame  her.  She 
would  submit  to  any  conditions  rather 
than  lose  this  lover  whose  kisses  were 
upon  her  lips,  and  whose  arms  had  held 
her  so  passionately.  She  was  too  young 
to  accept  a  life  of  resignation,  too  ardent. 
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Why  had  she  left  him  in  despondency, 
in  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  again  see 
her  ? 

She  turned  back  on  her  way  to 
Virginia's  lodgings,  re-entered  the  station, 
and  journeyed  townwards.  It  was  an  odd 
incident,  by  Monica  unperceived,  that 
when  she  was  taking  her  ticket  there 
stood  close  by  her  a  man,  seemingly  a 
mechanic,  who  had  also  stood  within  hear- 
ing when  she  booked  at  Heme  Hill.  This 
same  man,  though  he  had  not  travelled  in 
the  compartment  with  her,  followed  her 
when  she  changed  trains  at  Victoria,  and 
yet  again  followed  her  when  she  alighted 
at  Bayswater.  She  did  not  once  observe 
him. 

Instead  of  writing,  she  had  resolved  to 
see  Bevis  again — if  it  were  possible. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  be  at  the  flat  ;  yet 
his  wish  might  suggest  the  bare  hope  of 
her  coming  to-day.      The  risk  of  meeting 
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Barfoot  probably  need  not  be  considered, 
for  he  had  told  her  that  he  was  travelling 
to-day  into  Cumberland,  and  for  so  long  a 
journey  he  would  be  sure  to  set  forth  in 
the  morning.  At  worst  she  would  suffer 
a  disappointment.  Indulgence  of  her 
fervid  feelings  had  made  her  as  eager  to 
see  Bevis  as  she  was  yesterday.  Words  of 
tenderness  rushed  to  her  lips  for  utter- 
ance. When  she  reached  the  building, 
all  but  delirium  possessed  her. 

She  had  hurried  up  to  the  first  landing, 
when  a  footstep  behind  drew  her  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  man  in  mechanic's  dress, 
coming  up  with  head  bent,  doubtless  for 
some  task  or  other  in  one  of  the  flats. 
Perhaps  he  was  going  to  Bevis's.  She 
went  forward  more  slowly,  and  on  the 
next  landing,  allowed  the  man  to  pass  her. 
Yes,  more  likely  than  not  he  was  engaged 
in  packing  her  lover's  furniture.  She 
stood  still.  At  that  moment  a  door  closed 
above,     and    another     step,     lighter    and 
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quicker,  that  of  a  woman,  came  downstairs. 
As  far  as  her  ear  could  judge,  this  person 
might  have  left  Be  vis's  flat.  A  conflict  of 
emotions  excited  her  to  panic.  She  was 
afraid  either  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  and 
in  equal  dread  of  standing  without  purpose. 
She  stepped  up  to  the  nearest  door,  and 
gave  a  summons  with  the  knocker. 

This  door  was  Barfoot's.  She  knew 
that ;  in  the  first  instant  of  fear  occasioned 
by  the  workman's  approach,  she  had 
glanced  at  the  door  and  reminded  herself 
that  here  Mr.  Barfoot  dwelt,  immediately 
beneath  Bevis.  But  for  the  wild  alarm 
due  to  her  conscience-stricken  state,  she 
could  not  have  risked  the  possibility  of 
the  tenant  being  still  at  home ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  doing  the  only 
thing  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
For  this  woman  whom  she  heard  just 
above  might  perchance  be  one  of  Bevis's 
sisters,  returned  to  London  for  some 
purpose  or  other,  and  in  that  case  she  pre- 
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ferred  being  seen  at  Barfoot's  door  to 
detection  as  she  made  for  her  lover's. 

Uncertainty  on  this  point  lasted  but 
a  few  seconds.  Dreading  to  look  at  the 
woman,  Monica  yet  did  so,  just  as  she 
passed,  and  beheld  the  face  of  a  perfect 
stranger.  A  young  and  good-looking  face, 
however.  Her  mind,  sufficiently  tumul- 
tuous, received  a  new  impulse  of  disturb- 
ance. Had  this  woman  come  forth  from 
Bevis's  flat,  or  from  the  one  opposite  ? 
— for  on  each  floor  there  were  two 
dwellings. 

In  the  meantime,  no  one  answered  her 
knock.  Mr.  Barfoot  had  gone;  she 
breathed  thankfully.  Now  she  might 
venture  to  ascend  to  the  next  floor.  But 
then  sounded  a  knock  from  above.  That, 
she  felt  convinced,  was  at  Bevis's  door,  and 
if  so  her  conjecture  about  the  workman  was 
correct.  She  stood  waiting  for  certainty, 
as  if  still  expecting  a  reply  to  her  own 
signal      at      Mr.     Barfoot's     door.        The 
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mechanic  looked  down  at  her  over  the 
banisters,  but  of  this  she  was  unaware. 

The  knock  above  was  repeated.  Yes, 
this  time  there  could  be  no  mistake  ;  it 
was  on  this  side  of  the  landing  ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  her  lover's  door.  But  the  door  did 
not  open  ;  thus,  without  going  up  herself, 
she  received  assurance  that  Bevis  was  not 
at  home.  He  might  come  later.  She  still 
had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare.  So,  as 
if  disappointed  in  a  call  at  Mr.  Barfoot's, 
she  descended  the  stairs  and  issued  into 
the  street. 

Agitation  had  exhausted  her,  and  a 
dazzling  of  her  eyes  threatened  a  recur- 
rence of  yesterday's  faintness.  She  found 
a  shop  where  refreshments  were  sold,  and 
sat  for  half  an  hour  over  a  cup  of  tea, 
trying  to  amuse  herself  with  illustrated 
papers.  The  mechanic  who  had  knocked 
at  Bevis's  door  passed  once  or  twice  along 
the  pavement,  and,  as  long  as  she  re- 
mained here,  kept  the  shop  within  sight. 
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At  length  she  asked  for  writing 
materials,  and  penned  a  few  lines.  If  on 
her  second  attempt  she  failed  to  see  Bevis, 
she  would  drop  this  note  into  his  letter- 
box. It  acquainted  him  with  the  address 
to  which  he  might  direct  letters,  assured 
him  passionately  of  her  love,  and  implored 
him  to  be  true  to  her,  to  send  for  her  as 
soon  as  circumstances  made  it  possible. 

Self-torment  of  every  kind  was  natural 
to  her  position.  Though  the  relief  of 
escaping  from  several  distinct  dangers  had 
put  her  mind  comparatively  at  ease  for  a 
short  time,  she  had  now  begun  to  suffer  a 
fresh  uneasiness  with  reference  to  the 
young  and  handsome  woman  who  came 
downstairs.  The  fact  that  no  one  answered 
the  workman's  knock  had  seemed  to  her  a 
sufficient  proof  that  Bevis  was  not  at  home, 
and  that  the  stranger  must  have  come 
forth  from  the  flat  opposite  his.  But  she 
recollected  the  incident  which  had  so 
alarmingly    disturbed    her    and    her    lover 
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yesterday.  Bevis  did  not  then  go  to  the 
door,  and  suppose — oh,  it  was  folly  !  But 
suppose  that  woman  had  been  with  him ; 
suppose  he  did  not  care  to  open  to  a  visitor 
whose  signal  sounded  only  a  minute  or  two 
after  that  person's  departure  ? 

Had  she  not  anguish  enough  to  endure, 
without  the  addition  of  frantic  jealousy  ? 
She  would  not  give  another  thought  to 
such  absurd  suggestions.  The  woman  had 
of  course  come  from  the  dwelling  opposite. 
— Yet  why  might  she  not  have  been  in 
Bevis's  flat  when  he  himself  was  absent  ? 
Suppose  her  an  intimate  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  a  latch-key.  If  any  such  con- 
nection existed,  might  it  not  help  to 
explain  Bevis's  half-heartedness  ? 

To  think  thus  was  courting  madness. 
Unable  to  sit  still  any  longer,  Monica  left 
the  shop,  and  strayed  for  some  ten  minutes 
about  the  neighbouring  streets,  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  her  goal.  Finally,  she 
entered    the    building    and  went  upstairs. 
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On  this  occasion  no  one  met  her,  and  no 
one  entered  in  her  rear.  She  knocked  at 
her  lover's  door,  and  stood  longing,  pray- 
ing, that  it  might  open.  But  it  did  not. 
Tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  she  uttered  a 
moan  of  bitterest  disappointment,  and 
slipped  the  envelope  she  was  carrying  into 
the  letter-box. 

The  mechanic  had  seen  her  go  in,  and 
he  waited  outside,  a  few  yards  away. 
Either  she  would  soon  reappear,  or  her 
not  doing  so  would  show  that  she  had 
obtained  admittance  somewhere.  In  the 
latter  case,  this  workman  of  much  curiosity 
and  leisure  had  only  to  lurk  about  the 
staircase  until  she  came  forth  again.  But 
this  trial  of  patience  was  spared  him.  He 
found  that  he  had  simply  to  follow  the 
lady  back  to  Heme  Hill.  Acting  on  very 
suggestive  instructions,  it  never  occurred 
to  the  worthy  man  that  the  lady's  second 
visit  was  not  to  the  same  flat  as  in  the 
former  instance. 
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Monica  was  home  again  long  before 
dinner-time.  When  that  hour  arrived,  her 
husband  had  not  yet  come ;  the  delay,  no 
doubt,  was  somehow  connected  with  his 
visit  to  Mr.  Newdick.  But  time  went  on. 
At  nine  o'clock  Monica  still  sat  alone, 
hungry,  yet  scarce  conscious  of  hunger 
owing  to  her  miseries.  Wicldowson  had 
never  behaved  thus.  Another  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  she  heard  the  front-door  open. 

He  came  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  sat  waiting. 

"  How  late  you  are  ! — Are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  alone." 

"  You  haven't  had  dinner  ?  " 

"No." 

He  seemed  to  be  in  rather  a  gloomy 
mood,  but  Monica  noticed  nothing  that 
alarmed  her.  He  was  drawing  nearer,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"Have  you  had  bad  news — in  the 
City?" 

"  Yes,  I  have." 
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Still  he  came  nearer,  and  at  length, 
when  a  yard  or  two  away,  raised  his  look 
to  her  face. 

"  Have  you  been  out  this  afternoon  ?  " 

She  was  prompted  to  a  falsehood,  but 
durst  not  utter  it,  so  keenly  was  he 
regarding  her. 

"  Yes. — I  went  to  see  Miss  Barfoot." 

"  Liar  !  " 

As  the  word  burst  from  his  lips,  he 
sprang  at  her,  clutched  her  dress  at  the 
throat,  and  flung  her  violently  upon  her 
knees.  A  short  cry  of  terror  escaped  her  ; 
then  she  was  stricken  dumb,  with  eyes 
starting  and  mouth  open.  It  was  well 
that  he  held  her  by  the  garment,  and  not 
by  the  neck,  for  his  hand  closed  with 
murderous  convulsion,  and  the  desire  of 
crushing  out  her  life  was  for  an  instant  all 
his  consciousness. 

"  Liar  !  "  again  burst  from  him.  "  Day 
after  day  you  have  lied  to  me. — Liar ! 
Adulteress  ! " 
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"  I  am  not !     I  am  not  that !  " 

She  clung  upon  his  arms  and  strove  to 
raise  herself.  The  bloodless  lips,  the 
choked  voice,  meant  dread  of  him,  but  the 
distortion  of  her  features  was  hatred  and 
the  will  to  resist. 

"Not  that?  What  is  your  word 
worth  ?  The  prostitute  in  the  street  is 
sooner  to  be  believed.  She  has  the  honesty 
to  say  what  she  is,  but  you —  Where  were 
you  yesterday,  when  you  were  not  at  your 
sister's  ?    Where  were  you  this  afternoon  ?  " 

She  had  nearly  struggled  to  her  feet ; 
he  thrust  her  down  again,  crushed  her 
backwards  until  her  head  all  but  touched 
the  floor. 

"  Where  were  you  ?  Tell  the  truth  ; 
or  you  shall  never  speak  again  ! " 

«  Oh— help  !  help  !— He  will  kill  me  ! " 

Her  cry  rang  through  the  room. 

"  Call  them  up — let  them  come  and 
look  at  you  and  hear  what  you  are.  Soon 
enough,    every    one    will    know.- — Where 
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were  you  this  afternoon  ? — You  were 
watched  every  step  of  the  way  from  here 
to  that  place  where  you  have  made  your- 
self a  base,  vile,  unclean  creature  " — 

"  I  am  not  that !  Your  spies  have 
misled  you  " — 

"  Misled  ?  Didn't  you  go  to  that  man 
Barfoot's  door  and  knock  there  ?  And 
because  you  were  disappointed,  didn't  you 
wait  about,  and  go  there  a  second  time  ? " 

"  What  if  I  did  ?  It  doesn't  mean  what 
you  think." 

"  What  ?  You  go  time  after  time  to  the 
private  chambers  of  an  unmarried  man — a 
man  such  as  that,  and  it  means  no  harm  ? " 

"  I  have  never  been  there  before." 

"  You  expect  me  to  believe  you  ? " 
Widdowson  cried,  with  savage  contumely. 
He  had  just  loosed  his  hold  of  her,  and  she 
was  upright  again  before  him,  her  eyes 
flashing  defiance,  though  every  muscle  in 
her  frame  quivered.  "  When  did  your  lies 
begin  \     Was  it  when  you  told  me  you  had 
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been  to  hear  Miss   Barfoot's  lecture,  and 
never  went  there  at  all  ?  " 

He  aimed  the  charge  at  a  venture,  and 
her  face  told  him  that  his  suspicion  had 
been  grounded. 

"  For  how  many  weeks,  for  how  many 
months,  have  you  been  dishonouring  me 
and  yourself?" 

"  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  you  believe, 
but  I  shan't  try  to  defend  myself.  Thank 
heaven,  this  is  the  end  of  everything 
between  us !  Charge  me  with  what  you 
like.  I  am  going  away  from  you,  and  I 
hope  we  may  never  meet  again." 

"  Yes,  you  are  going — no  doubt  of  that. 
But  not  before  you  have  answered  my 
questions.  Whether  with  lies  or  not, 
doesn't  matter  much.  You  shall  give  your 
own  account  of  what  you  have  been  doing." 

Both  panting  as  if  after  some  supreme 
effort  of  their  physical  force,  they  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other.  Each  to  the 
other's    eyes   was    incredibly   transformed. 
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Monica  could  not  have  imagined  such 
hrutal  ferocity  in  her  husband's  face,  and 
she  herself  had  a  wild  recklessness  in  her 
eyes,  a  scorn  and  abhorrence  in  all 
the  lines  of  her  countenance,  which  made 
Widdowson  feel  as  if  a  stranger  were 
before  him. 

"  I  shall  answer  no  question  whatever," 
Monica  replied.  "  All  I  want  is  to  leave 
your  house,  and  never  see  you  again." 

He  regretted  what  he  had  done.  The 
result  of  the  first  day's  espionage  being  a 
piece  of  evidence  so  incomplete,  he  had 
hoped  to  command  himself  until  more 
solid  proof  of  his  wife's  guilt  were  forth- 
coming. But  jealousy  was  too  strong  for 
such  prudence,  and  the  sight  of  Monica  as 
she  uttered  her  falsehood  made  a  mere 
madman  of  him.  Predisposed  to  believe 
a  story  of  this  kind,  he  could  not  reason  as 
he  might  have  done  if  fear  of  Barfoot  had 
never  entered  his  thoughts.  The  whole 
course   of  dishonour  seemed  so  clear ;   he 
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traced  it  from  Monica's  earliest  meetings 
with  Barfoot  at  Chelsea.  Wavering 
between  the  impulse  to  cast  off  his  wife 
with  every  circumstance  of  public  shame, 
and  the  piteous  desire  to  arrest  her  on  her 
path  of  destruction,  he  rushed  into  a 
middle  course,  compatible  with  neither  of 
these  intentions.  If,  at  this  stage,  he 
chose  to  tell  Monica  what  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  it  should  have  been  done  with 
the  sternest  calm,  with  dignity  capable  of 
shaming  her  guilt.  As  it  was,  he  had 
spoilt  his  chances  in  every  direction. 
Perhaps  Monica  understood  this ;  he  had 
begun  to  esteem  her  a  mistress  in  craft  and 
intrigue. 

"  You  say  you  were  never  at  that  man's 
rooms  before  to-day  ? "  he  asked,  in  a 
lower  voice. 

"  What  I  have  said,  you  must  take  the 
trouble  to  recollect.  I  shall  answer  no 
question." 

Again  the  impulse  assailed  him  to  wring 
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confession  from  her  by  terror.  He  took 
a  step  forward,  the  demon  in  his  face. 
Monica,  in  that  moment  leapt  past  him, 
and  reached  the  door  of  the  room  before  he 
could  stop  her. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  !  "  she  cried.  "  If 
your  hands  touch  me  again,  I  shall  call  for 
help  until  some  one  comes  up.  I  won't 
endure  your  touch  !  " 

"  Do  you  pretend  you  are  innocent  of 
any  crime  against  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  what  you  called  me.  Explain 
everything  as  you  like.  I  will  explain 
nothing.  I  want  only  to  be  free  from 
you." 

She  opened  the  door,  rapidly  crossed  the 
landing,  and  went  upstairs.  Feeling  it 
was  useless  to  follow,  Widdowson  allowed 
the  door  to  remain  wide,  and  waited. 
Five  minutes  passed,  and  Monica  came 
down  again,  dressed  for  leaving  the  house. 
"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  he  asked, 
stepping  out  of  the  room  to  intercept  her. 
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"It  is  nothing  to  you.  I  am  going 
away." 

They  subdued  their  voices,  which 
might  else  have  been  audible  to  the 
servants  below. 

"  No,  that  you  shall  not  !  " 

He  stepped  forward  to  block  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  but  again  Monica  was  too 
quick  for  him.  She  fled  down,  and  across 
the  hall,  and  to  the  house-door.  Only 
there,  as  she  was  arrested  by  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  back  the  two  latches,  did 
Widdowson  overtake  her. 

"  Make  what  scandal  you  like,  you  don't 
leave  this  house." 

His  tones  were  violent  rather  than 
resolute.  What  could  he  do  ?  If  Monica 
persisted,  what  means  had  he  of  confining 
her  to  the  house — short  of  carrying  her  by 
main  force  to  an  upper  room  and  there 
locking  her  in  ?  He  knew  that  his 
courage  would  not  sustain  him  through 
such  a  task  as  this. 
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"  For  scandal  I  care  nothing,"  was  her 
reply. — "  One  way  or  another  I  will  leave 
the  house." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  my  sister's." 

His  hand  on  the  door,  Widdowson  stood 
as  if  determined  in  opposition.  But  her 
will  was  stronger  than  his.  Only  by 
homicide  can  a  man  maintain  his  dignity 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind  ;  Widdowson 
could  not  kill  his  wife,  and  every  moment 
that  he  stood  there  made  him  more 
ridiculous,  more  contemptible. 

He  turned  back  into  the  hall,  and 
reached  his  hat.  Whilst  he  was  doing  so, 
Monica  opened  the  door.  Heavy  rain  was 
falling,  but  she  paid  no  heed  to  it.  In  a 
moment,  Widdowson  hastened  after  her, 
careless,  he  too,  of  the  descending  floods. 
Her  way  was  towards  the  railway-station, 
but  the  driver  of  a  cab  chancing  to  attract 
her  notice,  she  accepted  the  man's  offer, 
and  bade  him  drive  to  Lavender  Hill. 
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On  the  first  opportunity,  Widdowson 
took  like  refuge  from  the  rain,  and  was 
driven  in  the  same  direction.  He 
alighted  not  far  from  Mrs.  Conisbee's 
house.  That  Monica  had  come  hither  he 
felt  no  doubt,  but  he  would  presently 
make  sure  of  it.  As  it  still  rained,  he 
sought  shelter  in  a  public-house,  where  he 
quenched  a  painful  thirst,  and  then 
satisfied  his  hunger  with  such  primitive 
foods  as  a  licensed  victualler  is  disposed 
to  vend.  It  was  nearing  eleven  o'clock, 
and  he  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk 
since  luncheon. 

After  that,  he  walked  to  Mrs.  Conisbee's, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  landlady 
came. 

"  Will  you  please  to  tell  me,"  he 
asked,  "  whether  Mrs.  Widdowson  is 
here  ? " 

The  sly  curiosity  of  the  woman's  face 
informed  him  at  once  that  she  saw  some- 
thing unusual  in  these  circumstances. 
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"  Yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Widdowson  is  with 
her  sister." 

"  Thank  you." 

Without  another  word  he  departed. 
But  went  only  a  short  distance,  and  until 
midnight  kept  Mrs.  Conisbee's  door  in 
view.  The  rain  fell,  the  air  was  raw ; 
shelterless,  and  often  shivering  with  fever, 
Widdowson  walked  the  pavement  with  a 
constable's  regularity.  He  could  not  but 
remember  the  many  nights  when  he  thus 
kept  watch  in  Walworth  Road  and  in 
Rutland  Street,  with  jealousy,  then  too, 
burning  in  his  heart,  but  also  with  amorous 
ardours,  never  again  to  be  revived. — A 
little  more  than  twelve  months  ago  !  And 
he  had  waited,  longed,  for  marriage  through 
half  a  lifetime. 


IV. 


THE    FATE    OF   THE    IDEAL. 

Rhoda's  week  at  the  seashore  was  spoilt 
by  uncertain  weather.  Only  two  days  of 
abiding  sunshine ;  for  the  rest,  mere  fitful 
gleams  across  a  sky  heaped  with  storm- 
clouds.  Over  "Wastdale  hung  a  black 
canopy ;  from  Scawfell  came  mutterings  of 
thunder  ;  and  on  the  last  night  of  the 
week — when  Monica  fled  from  her  home 
in  pelting  rain — tempest  broke  upon  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  Wakeful  until 
early  morning,  and  at  times  watching  the 
sky  from  her  inland-looking  window, 
Rhoda  saw  the  rocky  heights  that  frown 
upon  Wastwater  illumined  by  lightning- 
flare   of  such   intensity  and   duration  that 
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miles  of  distance  were  annihilated,  and  it 
seemed  but  a  step  to  those  stern  crags  and 
precipices. 

Sunday  began  with  rain,  but  also  with 
promise  of  better  things  ;  far  over  the  sea 
was  a  broad  expanse  of  blue,  and  before 
long  the  foam  of  the  fallen  tide  glistened  in 
strong,  hopeful  rays.  Bhoda  wandered 
about  the  shore,  towards  St.  Bee's  head. 
A  broad  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
stopped  her  progress  before  she  had  gone 
very  far  ;  the  only  way  of  crossing  it  was 
to  go  up  on  to  the  line  of  railway,  which 
here  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  sands. 
But  she  had  little  inclination  to  walk 
further.  No  house,  no  person  within 
sight,  she  sat  down  to  gaze  at  the  gulls 
fishing  by  the  little  river-mouth,  their 
screams  the  only  sound  that  blended  with 
that  of  the  subdued  breakers. 

On  the  horizon  lay  a  long,  low  shape 
that  might  have  been  mistaken  for  cloud, 
though  it  resembled  land.     It  was  the  Isle 
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of  Man.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  outline 
had  grown  much  clearer ;  the  heights  and 
hollows  were  no  longer  doubtful.  In  the 
north  became  visible  another  remote  and 
hilly  tract  ;  it  was  the  coast  of  Scotland 
beyond  Solway  Firth. 

These  distant  objects  acted  as  incen- 
tives to  Rhoda's  imagination.  She  heard 
Everard  Barfoot's  voice  as  he  talked  of 
travel, — of  the  Orient  Express.  That  joy 
of  freedom  he  had  offered  her.  Perhaps  he 
was  now  very  near  her,  anxious  to  repeat 
his  offer.  If  he  carried  out  the  project 
suggested  at  their  last  interview,  she  would 
see  him  to-day>  or  to-morrow  morning, 
then  she  must  make  her  choice.  To  have  a 
day's  walk  with  him  among  the  mountains 
would  be  practically  deciding.  But  for  what  ? 
If  she  rejected  his  proposal  of  a  free  union, 
was  he  prepared  to  marry  her  in  legal 
form  ? — Yes  ;  she  had  enough  power  over 
him  for  that.  But  how  would  it  affect  his 
thought  of  her  ?     Constraining  him  to  legal 
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marriage,  would  she  not  lower  herself  in 
his  estimation,  and  make  the  endurance  of 
his  love  less  probable  ?  Barfoot  was  not 
a  man  to  accept  with  genuine  satisfaction 
even  the  appearance  of  bondage,  and  more 
likely  than  not  his  love  of  her  depended 
upon  the  belief  that  in  her  he  had  found  a 
woman  capable  of  regarding  life  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  a  woman  who,  when 
she  once  loved,  would  be  scornful  of  the 
formalities  clung  to  by  feeble  minds.  He 
would  yield  to  her  if  she  demanded  forms, 
but  afterwards — when  passion  had  sub- 
sided— 

A  week  had  been  none  too  long  to 
ponder  these  considerations,  by  themselves  ; 
but  they  were  complicated  with  doubts  of 
a  more  disturbing  nature.  Her  mind  could 
not  free  itself  from  the  thought  of  Monica. 
That  Mrs.  Widdowson  was  not  always 
truthful  with  her  husband,  she  had  absolute 
proof;  whether  that  supported  her  fear  of 
an  intimacy  between  Monica  and  Everard 
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she  was  unable  to  determine.  The 
grounds  of  suspicion  seemed  to  her  very 
grave ;  so  grave,  that  during  her  first  day 
or  two  in  Cumberland  she  had  all  but 
renounced  the  hopes  long  secretly  fostered. 
She  knew  herself  well  enough  to  understand 
how  jealousy  might  wreck  her  life, — even 
if  it  were  only  retrospective.  If  she 
married  Barfoot  (forms  or  none — that 
question  in  no  way  touched  this  other), 
she  would  demand  of  him  a  flawless  faith. 
Her  pride  revolted  against  the  thought  of 
possessing  only  a  share  in  his  devotion  ; 
the  moment  that  any  faithlessness  came  to 
her  knowledge,  she  would  leave  him, 
perforce,  inevitably, — and  what  miseries 
were  then  before  her  ! 

Was  flawless  faith  possible  to  Everard 
Barfoot  ?  His  cousin  would  ridicule  the 
hope  of  any  Such  thing — or  so  Rhoda 
believed.  A  conventional  woman  would  of 
course  see  the  completest  evidence  of  his 
untrustworthiness  in   his    dislike    of  legal 
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marriage ;  but  Rhoda  knew  the  idleness  of 
this  argument.  If  love  did  not  hold  him, 
assuredly  the  forms  of  marriage  could  be 
no  restraint  upon  Everard;  married  ten 
times  over,  he  would  still  deem  himself 
absolutely  free  from  any  obligation  save 
that  of  love.  Yet  how  did  he  think  of  that 
obligation  ?  He  might  hold  it  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  indulgence  of  casual 
impulse.  And  this  (which  she  suspected 
to  be  the  view  of  every  man)  Rhoda  had 
no  power  of  tolerating.  It  must  be  all  or 
nothing,  whole  faith  or  none  whatever. 

In  the  afternoon  she  suffered  from 
impatient  expectancy.  If  Barfoot  came 
to-day, — she  imagined  him  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  approaching  Seascale 
as  the  time  of  his  appointment  drew  near, 
— would  he  call  at  her  lodgings  ?  The 
address  she  had  not  given  him,  but  doubt- 
less he  had  obtained  it  from  his  cousin. 
Perhaps    he    would    prefer   to    meet    her 
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unexpectedly,  not  a  diffcult  thing  in  this 
little  place,  with  its  handful  of  residents 
and  visitors.  Certain  it  was  she  desired 
his  arrival.  Her  heart  leapt  with  joy  in 
the  thought  that  this  very  evening  might 
bring  him.  She  wished  to  study  him  under 
new  conditions,  and — possibly — to  talk 
with  him  even  more  frankly  than  ever  yet, 
for  there  would  be  opportunity  enough. 

About  six  o'clock  a  train  coming  from 
the  south  stopped  at  the  station,  which 
was  visible  from  Rhoda's  sitting-room 
window.  She  had  been  waiting  for  this 
moment.  She  could  not  go  to  the  station, 
and  did  not  venture  even  to  wait  any- 
where in  sight  of  the  exit.  Whether  any 
passenger  had  alighted  must  remain 
uncertain.  If  Everard  had  arrived  by 
this  train,  doubtless  he  would  go  to  the 
hotel,  which  stood  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  line.  He  would  take  a  meal,  and 
presently  come  forth. 

Having  allowed  half  an  hour  to  elapse, 
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she  dressed  and  walked  shoreward.  Sea- 
scale  has  no  street,  no  shops  ;  only  two  or 
three  short  rows  of  houses  irregularly 
placed  on  the  rising  ground  above  the 
beach.  To  cross  the  intervening  railway, 
Khoda  could  either  pass  through  the  little 
station,  in  which  case  she  would  also  pass 
the  hotel  and  be  observable  from  its  chief 
windows,  or  descend  by  a  longer  road 
which  led  under  a  bridge,  and  in  this  way 
avoid  the  hotel  altogether.  She  took  the 
former  route.  On  the  sands  were  a  few 
scattered  people,  and  some  children  subdued 
to  Sunday  decorum.  The  tide  was  rising ; 
she  went  down  to  the  nearest  tract  of  hard 
sand,  and  stood  there  for  a  long  time,  a 
soft  western  breeze  playing  upon  her  face. 
If  Barfoot  were  here,  he  would  now  be 
coming  out  to  look  for  her.  From  a 
distance  he  might  not  recognize  her  figure, 
clad  as  she  was  in  a  costume  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  her  wearing.  She  might 
venture  now  to  walk  up  towards  the  dry, 
VOL.    III.  h 
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white  sand-heaps,  where  the  little  con- 
volvulus grew  in  abundance,  and  other 
flowers  of  which  she  neither  knew  nor 
cared  to  learn  the  names.  Scarcely  had 
she  turned,  when  she  saw  Everard  ap- 
proaching, still  far  off,  but  unmistakable. 
He  signalled  by  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
quickly  was  beside  her. 

"  Did  you  know  me  before  I  happened 
to  look  round  ?  "  she  asked  laughingly. 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Up  there  by  the 
station,  I  caught  sight  of  you.  Who  else 
bears  herself  as  you  do — with  splendid 
disdain  of  common  mortals  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  make  me  think  that  my 
movements  are  ridiculous." 

"  They  are  superb. — The  sea  has  already 
touched  your  cheeks.  But  I  am  afraid  you 
have  had  abominable  weather." 

"  Yes,  rather  bad ;  but  there's  hope 
to-day. — Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  By  train,  only  from  Carnforth.  I  left 
London  yesterday  morning,  and  stopped  at 
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Morecauibe, — some  people  I  know  are 
there.  As  trains  were  awkward  to-day,  I 
drove  from  Morecambe  to  Carnforth. — Did 
you  expect  me  ?  " 

"I  thought  you  might  come,  as  you 
spoke  of  it." 

"  How  I  have  got  through  the  week,  I 
couldn't  tell  you.  I  should  have  been  here 
days  ago,  but  I  was  afraid. — Let  us  go 
nearer  to  the  sea. — I  was  afraid  of  making 
you  angry." 

"It's  better  to  keep  one's  word." 

"Of  course  it  is.  And  I  am  all  the  more 
delighted  to  be  with  you  for  the  miserable 
week  of  waiting.     Have  you  bathed  ?  " 

"  Once  or  twice." 

"  I  had  a  swim  this  morning"  before 
breakfast,  in  pouring  rain.  Now  you  can't 
swim." 

"  No,  I  can't.  But  why  were  you  sure 
about  it  ? " 

"  Only  because  it's  so  rare  for  any  girl 
to    learn    swimming.     A    man    who    can't 

h  2 
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swim  is  only  half  the  man  he  might  be, 
and  to  a  woman  I  should  think  it  must  be 
of  even  more  benefit.  As  in  everything 
else,  women  are  trammelled  by  their 
clothes  ;  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
to  move  about  with  free  and  brave  exertion 
of  all  the  body,  must  tend  to  every  kind  of 
health,  physical,  mental,  and  moral." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  believe  that,"  said  Rhoda, 
gazing  at  the  sea. 

"  I  spoke  rather  exultantly,  didn't  I  ? — 
I  like  to  feel  myself  superior  to  you  in 
some  things.  You  have  so  often  pointed 
out  to  me  what  a  paltry,  ineffectual 
creature  I  am." 

"  I  don't  remember  ever  using  those 
words,  or  implying  them." 

"  How  does  the  day  stand  with  you  ? " 
asked  Everard,  in  the  tone  of  perfect 
comradeship.     "  Have  you  still  to  dine  ?  " 

"  My  dining  is  a  very  simple  matter  ;  it 
happens  at  one  o'clock.  About  nine  I 
shall  have  supper." 
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"  Let  us  walk  a  little,  then.  And  may 
I  smoke  %  " 

"  Why  not  \  " 

Everard  lit  a  cigar,  and,  as  the  tide 
drove  them  back,  they  moved  eventually 
to  the  higher  ground,  whence  there  was  a 
fine  view  of  the  mountains,  rich  in  evening 
colours. 

"  To-morrow  you  leave  here  ? " 

"  Yes,"  Rhoda  answered.  "  I  shall  go  by 
railway  to  Coniston,  and  walk  from  there 
towards  Helvellyn,  as  you  suggested." 

"  I  have  something  else  to  propose.  A 
man  I  talked  to  in  the  train  told  me  of  a 
fine  walk  in  this  neighbourhood.  From 
Ravenglass,  just  below  here,  there's  a  little 
line  runs  up  Eskdale,  to  a  terminus  at  the 
foot  of  Scawfell,  a  place  called  Boot. 
From  Boot  one  can  walk,  either  over  the 
top  of  Scawfell,  or  by  a  lower  track,  to 
Wastdale  Head.  It's  very  grand,  wild 
country,  especially  the  last  part,  the  going 
down  to  Wastwater,  and  not  many  miles 
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in  all. — Suppose  we  have  that  walk  to- 
morrow ?  From  Wastdale  we  could  drive 
back  to  Seascale  in  the  evening,  and  then 
the  next  day — -just  as  you  like." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  about  the  dis- 
tances ?  " 

"  Quite.  I  have  the  ordnance  map  in 
my  pocket.     Let  me  show  you." 

He  spread  the  map  on  the  top  of  a  wall, 
and  they  stood  side  by  side  inspecting  it. 

"We  must  take  something  to  eat;  I'll 
provide  for  that.  And  at  the  Wastdale 
Head  hotel  we  can  have  dinner — about 
three  or  four,  probably.  It  would  be 
enjoyable,  wouldn't  it  \  " 

"  If  it  doesn't  rain." 

"  We'll  hope  it  won't.  As  we  go  back, 
we  can  look  out  the  trains  at  the  station. 
Ko  doubt  there's  one  soon  after  breakfast." 

Their  rambling,  with  talk  in  a  strain  of 
easy  friendliness,  brought  them  back  to 
Seascale  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  which 
was  of  a  kind  that  seemed  to  promise  well 
for  the  morrow. 
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"  Won't    you    come    out     again     after 
supper  ?  "  Barfoot  asked. 

"  Not  again  to-night." 

"  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  urged. 
"  Just  down  to  the  sea  and  back." 

"  I  have  been  walking  all  day.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  rest  and  read." 

"  Very  well.     To-morrow  morning." 

Having"  discovered  the  train  which  would 
take  them  to  Ravenglass,  and  connect  with 
one  on  the  Eskdale  line,  they  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  station.  Barfoot  was  to  bring 
with  him  such  refreshment  as  would  be 
necessary. 

Their  hopes  for  the  weather  had  complete 
fulfilment.  The  only  fear  was  lest  the 
sun's  heat  might  be  oppressive,  but  this 
anxiety  could  be  cheerfully  borne.  Slung 
over  his  shoulders,  Barfoot  had  a  small 
forage-bag  which  gave  him  matter  for  talk 
on  the  railway  journey ;  it  had  been  his 
companion  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
had  held  strange  kinds  of  food. 
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The  journey  up  Eskdale,  from  Raven- 
glass  to  Boot,  is  by  a  miniature  railway, 
with  the  oddest  little  engine  and  a  carriage 
or  two  of  primitive  simplicity.  At  each 
station  on  the  upward  winding  track, 
stations  represented  only  by  a  wooden  shed 
like  a  tool-house,  the  guard  jumps  down 
and  acts  as  booking-clerk,  if  passengers 
there  be  desirous  of  booking.  In  a  few 
miles  the  scenery  changes  from  beauty  to 
grandeur,  and  at  the  terminus  no  further 
steaming  would  be  possible,  for  the  great 
flank  of  Scawfell  bars  the  way. 

Everard  and  his  companion  began  their 
climb,  through  the  pretty  straggling 
village  of  Boot.  A  mountain  torrent 
roared  by  the  wayside,  and  the  course 
they  had  marked  upon  the  map  showed 
that  they  must  follow  this  stream  for  some 
miles  up  to  the  tarn  where  it  originated. 
Houses,  human  beings,  and  even  trodden 
paths  they  soon  left  behind,  coming  out 
on  to  a  vast  moorland,  with  hill  summits 
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near  and  far.  Scawfell  they  could  not 
hope  to  ascend  ;  with  the  walk  that  lay 
before  them  it  was  enough  to  make  a  way 
over  one  of  his  huge  shoulders. 

"  If  your  strength  fails,"  said  Everard 
merrily,  when  for  a  hour  they  had  been 
plodding  through  grey  solitudes,  "  there  is 
no  human  help.  I  should  have  to  choose 
between  carrying  you  back  to  Boot  or  on 
to  Wastdale." 

"  My  strength  is  not  likely  to  fail  sooner 
than  yours,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 

"  I  have  chicken  sandwiches,  and  wine 
that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.  Tell 
me  when  hunger  overcomes  you.  I  should 
think  we  had  better  make  our  halt  at 
Burmoor  Tarn." 

That,  indeed,  proved  to  be  the  con- 
venient resting-place.  A  wild  spot,  a  hollow 
amid  the  rolling  expanse  of  moorland,  its 
little  lake  of  black  water  glistenino-  under 
the  midday- sun.  And  here  stood  a  shep- 
herd's   cottage,   the    only  habitation    they 
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had  seen  since  leaving  Boot.  Somewhat 
uncertain  about  the  course  to  be  henceforth 
followed,  they  made  inquiry  at  this  cottage, 
and  a  woman  who  appeared  to  be  quite  alone 
gave  them  the  needful  direction.  Thus  at 
ease  in  mind,  they  crossed  the  bridge  at 
the  foot  of  the  tarn,  and  just  beyond  it 
found  a  spot  suitable  for  repose.  Everard 
brought  forth  his  sandwiches  and  his  flask 
of  wine,  moreover  a  wine-glass,  which  was 
for  Rhoda's  use.  They  ate  and  drank 
festively. 

"  Now  this  is  just  what  I  have  enjoyed 
in  imagination  for  a  year  or  more,"  said 
Barfoot,  when  the  luncheon  was  over,  and 
he  lay  propped  upon  his  elbow,  gazing  at 
Rhoda's  fine  eyes  and  her  sun-warmed 
cheeks,  "  An  ideal  realized,  for  once  in 
one's  life.     A  perfect  moment." 

"  Don't  you  like  the  scent  of  burning 
peat  from  that  cottage  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  like  everything  about  us,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  most  of  all  I  like 
your  companionship,  Bhoda." 
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She  could  not  resent  this  first  use  of  her 
Christian  name  ;  it  was  so  natural,  so 
inevitable ;  yet  she  moved  her  head  as  if 
with  a  slight  annoyance. 

"  Is  mine  as  agreeable  to  you  ? "  he 
added,  stroking-  the  back  of  her  hand  with 
a  spray  of  heather.  "  Or  do  you  just 
tolerate  me  out  of  good-nature  ?  " 

"  I  have  liked  your  companionship  all 
the  way  from  Seascale.  Don't  disturb  my 
enjoyment  of  it  for  the  rest  of  the  way." 

"  That  would  be  a  misfortune  indeed. 
The  whole  day  shall  be  perfect.  Not  a 
note  of  discord.  But  I  must  have  liberty 
to  say  what  comes  into  my  mind,  and 
when  you  don't  choose  to  answer,  I  shall 
respect  your  silence." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  smoke  a  cigar 
before  we  start  again  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  I  like  still  better  not  to. 
The  scent  of  peat  is  pleasanter  to  you  than 
that  of  tobacco." 

"  Oblige  me  by  lighting  the  cigar." 
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"  If  you  command — "  He  did  her 
bidding.  "  The  whole  day  shall  be  perfect. 
A  delightful  dinner  at  the  inn,  a  drive  to 
Seascale,  an  hour  or  two  of  rest,  and  then 
one  more  quiet  talk  by  the  sea,  at  night- 
fall." 

"  All  but  the  last.     I  shall  be  too  tired." 

"No.  I  must  have  that  hour  of  talk  by 
the  sea.  You  are  free  to  answer  me  or 
not,  but  your  presence  you  must  grant  me. 
We  are  in  an  ideal  world,  remember.  We 
care  nothing  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  men.  You  and  I  will  spend  this  one 
day  together  between  cloudless  heaven 
and  silent  earth — a  memory  for  lifetime. 
At  nightfall  you  will  come  out  again,  and 
meet  me  down  by  the  sea,  where  you  stood 
when  I  first  saw  you  yesterday." 

Rhoda  made  no  reply.  She  looked  away 
from  him,  at  the  black,  deep  water. 

"  What  an  opportunity,"  he  went  on, 
raising  his  hand  to  point  at  the  cottage, 
"  for  saying  the  silliest  of  conceivable 
things  !  " 
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"  What  might  that  be,  I  wonder  I  " 

"  Why,  that  to  dwell  there  together, 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  would  be  supreme 
felicity. — You  know  the  kind  of  man  that 
would  say  that." 

"  Not  personally,  thank  goodness  !  " 

"  A  week  —  a  month,  even  —  with 
weather  such  as  this.  Nay,  with  a  storm 
for  variety  ;  clouds  from  the  top  of  Scaw- 
fell  falling  thick  about  us  ;  a  fierce  wind 
shrieking  across  the  tarn  ;  sheets  and 
torrents  and  floods  of  rain  beating  upon 
our  roof;  and  you  and  I  by  the  peat-fire. 
With  a  good  supply  of  books,  old  and  new, 
I  can  picture  it  for  three  months,  for  half 
a  year  !  " 

"Be  on  your  guard.  Remember  '  that 
kind  of  man.' ' 

"  I  am  in  no  danger.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  six  months  and  all 
one's  life. — When  the  half  year  was  over 
we  would  leave  England." 

"  By  the  Orient  Express  ?  " 
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They  laughed  together,  Rhoda  colour- 
ing, for  the  words  that  had  escaped  her 
meant  too  much  for  mere  jest. 

"  By  the  Orient  Express.  We  would 
have  a  house  by  the  Bosphorus  for  the 
next  half  year,  and  contrast  our  emotions 
with  those  we  had  known  by  Burmoor 
Tarn.  Think  what  a  rich  year  of  life  that 
would  make  !  How  much  we  should  have 
learnt  from  nature  and  from  each  other  ! " 

"  And  how  dreadfully  tired  of  each  other 
we  should  be  !  " 

Barfoot  looked  keenly  at  her.  He  could 
not  with  certainty  read  her  countenance. 

"  You  mean  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  know  it  is  true." 

"  Hush  !  The  day  is  to  be  perfect.  I 
won't  admit  that  we  could  ever  tire  of 
each  other,  with  reasonable  variety  of 
circumstances.  You,  to  me,  are  infinitely 
interesting,  and  I  believe  that  I  might 
become  so  to  you." 

He  did  not  allow  himself  to  vary  from 
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this  tone  of  fanciful  speculation,  suited  to 
the  idle  hour  Rhoda  said  very  little  ;  her 
remarks  were  generally  a  purposed  in- 
terruption of  Everard's  theme.  When  the 
cigar  was  smoked  out,  they  rose  and  set 
forward  again.  This  latter  half  of  their 
walk  proved  the  most  interesting,  for  they 
were  expectant  of  the  view  down  upon 
Wastdale.  A  bold  summit  came  in  sight, 
dark,  desolate,  which  they  judged  to  be 
Great  Gabel  ;  and  when  they  had  pressed 
on  eagerly  for  another  mile,  the  valley 
opened  beneath  them  with  such  striking 
suddenness  that  they  stopped  on  the 
instant  and  glanced  at  each  other  in 
silence.  From  a  noble  height  they  looked 
down  upon  Wastwater,  sternest  and 
blackest  of  the  lakes,  on  the  fields  and 
copses  of  the  valley-head  with  its  winding 
stream,  and  the  rugged  gorges  which  lie 
beyond  in  mountain  shadow. 

The    descent    was    by    a  path  which  in 
winter  becomes  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  steep 
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and  stony,  zigzagging  through  a  thick 
wood.  Here,  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  level  road  leading  into  the  village,  their 
talk  was  in  the  same  natural,  light-hearted 
strain  as  before  they  rested.  So  at  the 
inn  where  they  dined,  and  during  their 
drive  homewards, — by  the  dark  lake  with 
its  woods  and  precipices,  out  into  the 
country  of  green  hills,  and  thence,  through 
Gosforth,  on  the  long  road  descending 
seaward.  Since  their  early  departure, 
scarcely  a  cloud  had  passed  over  the  sun, 
— a  perfect  day. 

They  alighted  before  reaching  Seascale. 
Barfoot  discharged  his  debt  to  the  driver 
— who  went  on  to  bait  at  the  hotel — and 
walked  with  Rhoda  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  mile.  This  was  his  own  idea  ;  Rhoda 
made  no  remark,  but  approved  his 
discretion. 

"It  is  six  o'clock,"  said  Everard,  after  a 
short     silence.  "  You     remember     our 

arrangement.  At  eight,  down  on  the 
shore." 
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"  I  should  be  much  more  comfortable 
in  the  arm-chair  with  a  book." 

"  Oh,  you  have  had  enough  of  books. 
It's  time  to  live." 

"  It's  time  to  rest." 

"Are  you  so  very  tired]  Poor  girl! 
The    day    has    been    rather   too  much  for 

you." 

Khoda  laughed. 

"  I  could  walk  back  again  to  Wast  water 
if  it  were  necessary." 

"  Of  course ;  I  knew  that.  You  are 
magnificent.     At  eight  o'clock,  then  " — 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject. 
When  in  sight  of  Hhoda's  lodgings,  they 
parted  without  hand-shaking. 

Before  eight,  Everard  was  straying  about 
the  beach,  watching  the  sun  go  down  in 
splendour.  He  smiled  to  himself  fre- 
quently. The  hour  had  come  for  his  last 
trial  of  Rhoda,  and  he  felt  some  confidence 
as  to  the  result.  If  her  mettle  endured  his 
test,  if  she  declared  herself  willing  not  only 
VOL.    III.  i 
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to  abandon  her  avowed  ideal  of  life,  but  to 
defy  the  world's  opinion  by  becoming  his 
wife  without  forms  of  mutual  bondage, — 
she  was  the  woman  he  had  imagined,  and 
by  her  side  he  would  go  cheerfully  on  his 
way  as  a  married  man.  Legally  married  ; 
the  proposal  of  free  union  was  to  be  a  test 
only.  Loving  her  as  he  had  never  thought 
to  love,  there  still  remained  with  him  so 
much  of  the  temper  in  which  he  first  wooed 
her  that  he  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  unconditional  surrender.  Delight- 
ing in  her  independence  of  mind,  he  still 
desired  to  see  her  in  complete  subjugation 
to  him,  to  inspire  her  with  unreflecting 
passion.  Tame  consent  to  matrimony  was 
an  every-day  experience.  Agnes  Bris- 
senden,  he  felt  sure,  would  marry  him 
whenever  he  chose  to  ask  her — and  would 
make  one  of  the  best  wives  conceivable. 
But  of  Rhoda  Nunn  he  expected  and 
demanded  more  than  this.  She  must  rise 
far  above  the  level  of  ordinary   intelligent 
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women.  She  must  manifest  an  absolute 
confidence  in  him — that  was  the  true 
significance  of  his  present  motives.  The 
censures  and  suspicions  which  she  had  not 
scrupled  to  confess  in  plain  words  must 
linger  in  no  corner  of  her  mind. 

His  heart  throbbed  with  impatience  for 
her  coming.  Come  she  would  ;  it  was  not 
in  Rlioda's  nature  to  play  tricks  ;  if  she  had 
not  meant  to  meet  him,  she  would  have 
said  so,  resolutely,  as  last  night. 

At  a  few  minutes  past  the  hour,  he 
looked  landward  and  saw  her  figure  against 
the  golden  sky.  She  came  down  from  the 
sand-bank  very  slowly,  with  careless, 
loitering  step.  He  moved  but  a  little  way 
to  meet  her,  and  then  stood  still.  He  had 
done  his  part ;  it  was  now  hers  to  forego 
female  privileges,  to  obey  the  constraint  of 
love.  The  western  afterglow  touched  her 
features,  heightening  the  beauty  Everard 
had  learnt  to  see  in  them.  Still  she 
loitered,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  sea- 
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weed ;  but  still  lie  kept  his  place,  motion- 
less, and  she  came  nearer. 

"  Did  you  see  the  light  of  sunset  on  the 
mountains  % " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  There  has  been  no  such  evening  since 
I  came." 

"  And  you  wanted  to  sit  at  home  with  a 
book.  That  was  no  close  for  a  perfect 
day." 

"  I  found  a  letter  from  your  cousin.  She 
was  with  her  friends  the  Goodalls  yester- 
day." 

"The  Goodalls — I  used  to  know  them." 

"  Yes." 

The  word  was  uttered  with  significance. 
Everard  understood  the  allusion,  but  did 
not  care  to  show  that  he  did. 

"  How  does  Mary  get  on  without  you  ? " 

"  There's  no  difficulty." 

"  Has  she  any  one  capable  of  taking  your 
place?" 

"  Yes.  Miss  Vesper  can  do  all  that's 
necessary." 
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"  Even  to  inspiring  the  girls  with 
zeal  for  an  independent  life  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  even  that." 

They  went  along  by  the  waves,  in  the 
warm-colonred  twilight,  until  the  houses 
of  Seascale  were  hidden.  Then  Everard 
stopped. 

"  To-morrow  we  go  to  Coniston  \ "  he 
said,  smiling  as  he  stood  before  her. 

"  You  are  going1?  " 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  leave  you  % " 

Rhoda's  eyes  fell.  She  held  the  long 
strip  of  seaweed  with  both  hands,  and 
tightened  it. 

"  Do  you  ivish  me  to  leave  you  1  "  he 
added. 

"  You  mean  that  we  are  to  go  through 
the  lakes  together  —  as  we  have  been 
to-day  ?  " 

"  No.     I  don't  mean  that." 

Rhoda  took  a  few  steps  onward,  so  that 
he  remained  standing  behind.  Another 
moment,  and  his  arms    had  folded    about 
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her,  his  lips  were  on  hers.  She  did  not 
resist.  His  embrace  grew  stronger,  and 
he  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon  her  mouth. 
With  exquisite  delight  he  saw  the  deep 
crimson  flush  that  transfigured  her  counten- 
ance ;  saw  her  look  for  one  instant  into  his 
eyes,  and  was  conscious  of  the  triumphant 
odeam  she  met  there. 

"  Do  you  remember  my  saying  in  the 
letter  how  I  hungered  to  taste  your  lips  ? 
I  don't  know  how  I  have  refrained  so 
long  " — 

"  What  is  your  love  worth  ? "  asked 
Rhoda,  speaking  with  a  great  effort.  She 
had  dropped  the  seaweed,  and  one  of  her 
hands  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  with  a 
slight  repelling  pressure. 

"  Worth  your  whole  life  !  "  he  answered, 
with  a  low,  glad  laugh. 

"  That  is  what  I  doubt. — Convince  me 
of  that," 

"  Convince  you  ?  With  more  kisses  ? — 
But  what  is  your  love  worth  1  " 
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"  Perhaps  more  than  you  yet  under- 
stand. Perhaps  more  than  you  can  under- 
stand." 

"  I  will  believe  that,  Phoda.  I  know, 
at  all  events,  that  it  is  something  of 
inestimable  price.  The  knowledge  has 
grown  in  me  for  a  year  and  more." 

"  Let  me  stand  away  from  you  again. 
There  is  something  more  to  be  said 
before —  No,  let  me  be  quite  apart  from 
you." 

He  released  her,  after  one  more  kiss. 

"  Will  you  answer  me  a  question  with 
perfect  truthfulness  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  not  quite  steady,  but  she 
succeeded  in  looking  at  him  with  unflinch- 
ing eyes. 

"  Yes,  I  will  answer  you  any  question." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  man.  Tell  me, 
then — is  there  at  this  moment  any  woman 
living  who  has  a  claim  upon  you, — a  moral 
claim  ?  " 

"  No  such  woman  exists." 
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"But  —  do  we  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage ? " 

"  Surely,"  he  answered,  with  great 
earnestness.  "  There  is  no  woman  to  whom 
I  am  bound  by  any  kind  of  obligation." 

A  long  wave  rolled  up,  broke,  and 
retreated,  whilst  Rhoda  stood  in  silent 
uncertainty. 

"  I  must  put  the  question  in  another 
way.  During  the  past  month — the  past 
three  months — have  you  made  profession  of 
love — -have  you  even  pretended  love — to 
any  woman  ? " 

"To  no  woman  whatever,"  he  answered 
firmly. 

"  That  satisfies  me." 

"If  I  knew  what  is  in  your  mind ! " 
exclaimed  Everard,  laughing.  "  What 
sort  of  life  have  you  imagined  for  me  ?  Is 
this  the  result  of  Mary's  talk  %  " 

"  Not  immediately." 

"  Still,  she  planted  the  suspicion. 
Believe  me,  you  have  been  altogether  mis- 
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taken.  I  never  was  the  kind  of  man 
Mary  thought  me.  Some  day  you  shall 
understand  more  about  it, — in  the  mean- 
time, my  word  must  be  enough.  I  have 
no  thought  of  love  for  any  woman  but  you. 
— Did  I  frighten  you  with  those  joking 
confessions  in  my  letters  ?  I  wrote  them 
purposely — as  you  must  have  seen.  The 
mean,  paltry  jealousies  of  women  such  as 
one  meets  every  day  are  so  hateful  to  me. 
They  argue  such  a  lack  of  brains.  If  I 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  love  a  woman 
who  looked  sour  when  I  praised  a  beautiful 
face,  I  would  snap  the  bond  between  us 
like  a  bit  of  thread.  But  you  are  not  one 
of  those  poor  creatures." 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  gravity. 

"  Should  you  think  me  a  poor  creature 
if  I  resented  any  kind  of  unfaithfulness  ? 
— whether  love,  in  any  noble  sense,  had 
part  in  it  or  not  ?  " 

"  No.  That  is  the  reasonable  under- 
standing   between    man    and    wife.      If  I 
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exact  fidelity  from  you,  and  certainly  I 
should,  I  must  consider  myself  under  the 
same  obligation." 

"  You  say '  man  and  wife. '  Do  you  say 
it  with  the  ordinary  meaning  %  " 

"  Not  as  it  applies  to  us.  You  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.  If  we  cannot  trust  each  other  with- 
out legal  bonds,  any  union  between  us 
would  be  unjustified." 

Suppressing  the  agitation  which  he  felt, 
he  awaited  her  answer.  They  could  still 
read  each  other's  faces  perfectly  in  a  pale 
yellow  light  from  across  the  sea.  Rhodas 
manifested  an  intense  conflict. 

"  After  all,  you  doubt  of  your  love  for 
me  ? "  said  Barfoot  quietly. 

That  was  not  her  doubt.  She  loved 
with  passion,  allowing  herself  to  indulge 
the  luxurious  emotion  as  never  yet. 
She  longed  once  more  to  feel  his  arms 
about  her.  But  even  thus  she  could 
consider  the   vast    issues    of   the    step    to 
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which    she  was    urged.       The   temptation 
to    yield  was    very  strong,  for  it  seemed 
to    her    an    easier    and    a    nobler    thing 
to   proclaim  her  emancipation  from  social 
statutes,    than    to    announce    before    her 
friends  the  simple  news  that  she  was  about 
to    marry.       That    announcement    would 
excite    something     more     than     surprise- 
Mary  Barfoot   could   not  but    smile    with 
gentle  irony  ;    other   women  would  laugh 
among  themselves  ;  the  girls  would  feel  a 
shock,  as  at  the  fall  of  one  who  had  made 
heroic  pretences.     A  sure  way  of  averting 
this  ridicule  was  by  furnishing  occasion  for 
much  graver  astonishment.      If  it  became 
known  that  she  had  taken  a  step  such  as 
few  women  would  have  dared  to  take — 
deliberately   setting  an    example    of   new 
liberty — her  position    in   the   eyes    of   all 
who    knew    her    remained    one    of  proud 
independence.        Rhoda's     character     was 
specially    exposed    to    the    temptation    of 
such  a  motive.       For   months    this   arffu- 
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ment  had  been  in  her  mind,  again  and 
again  she  decided  that  the  sensational  step 
was  preferable  to  a  common -place  renuncia- 
tion of  all  she  had  so  vehemently  preached. 
And  now  that  the  moment  of  actual 
choice  had  come,  she  felt  able  to  dare 
everything — as  far  as  the  danger 
concerned  herself;  but  she  perceived  more 
strongly  than  hitherto  that  not  only  her 
own  future  was  involved.  How  would 
such  practical  heresy  affect  Everard's 
position  ? 

She  uttered  this  thought. 

"  Are  you  willing,  for  the  sake  of  this 
idea,  to  abandon  all  society  but  that  of 
the  very  few  people  who  would  approve  or 
tolerate  what  you  have  done  ?  " 

"I  look  upon  the  thing  in  this  way. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  declare  our 
principles  wherever  we  go.  If  we  regard 
each  other  as  married,  why,  we  are 
married.  I  am  no  Quixote,  hoping  to 
convert  the  world.     It  is  between  you  and 
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me — our  own  sense  of  what  is  reasonable 
and  dignified." 

"  But  you  would  not  make  it  a  mere 
deception  ? " 

"  Mary  would  of  course  be  told,  and  any 
one  else  you  like." 

She  believed  him  entirely  serious. 
Another  woman  might  have  suspected 
that  he  was  merely  trying  her  courage, 
either  to  assure  himself  of  her  love,  or  to 
gratify  his  vanity.  But  Rhoda's  idealism 
enabled  her  to  take  him  literally,  She 
herself  had  for  years  maintained  an 
exaggerated  standard  of  duty  and  merit  ; 
desirous  of  seeing  Everard  in  a  nobler 
light  than  hitherto,  she  endeavoured  to 
regard  his  scruple  against  formal  wedlock 
as  worthy  of  all  respect. 

"  I  can't  answer  you  at  once,"  she  said, 
half  turning  away. 

"  You  must.     Here  and  at  once." 

The  one  word  of  assent  would  have 
satisfied      him.       This      he      obstinately 
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required.  He  believed  that  it  would  con- 
firm his  love  beyond  any  other  satisfaction 
she  could  render  him.  He  must  be  able 
to  regard  her  as  magnanimous,  a  woman 
who  had  proved  herself  worth  living  or 
dying  for.  And  he  must  have  the  joy  of 
subduing  her  to  his  will. 

"No,"  said  Rhoda  firmly.  "  I  can't 
answer  you  to-night.  I  can't  decide  so 
suddenly." 

This  was  disingenuous,  and  she  felt 
humiliated  by  her  subterfuge.  Anything 
but  a  sudden  decision  was  asked  of  her. 
Before  leaving  Chelsea,  she  had  foreseen 
this  moment,  and  had  made  preparations 
for  the  possibility  of  never  returning  to 
Miss  Barfoot's  house, — knowing  the  nature 
of  the  proposal  that  would  be  offered  to 
her.  But  the  practical  resolve  needed  a 
greater  effort  than  she  had  imagined. 
Above  all,  she  feared  an  ignominious 
failure  of  purpose  after  her  word  was 
given  ;  that  would  belittle  her  in  Everard's 
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eyes,  and  so  shame  her  in  her  own  that  all 
hope  of  happiness  in  marriage  must  be  at 
an  end. 

"  You  are  still  doubtful  of  me,  Rhoda." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  again  drew  her 
close.     But  she  refused  her  lips. 

"  Or  are  you  doubtful  of  your  own 
love  ?  " 

"  No.  If  I  understand  what  love  means, 
I  love  vou." 

"  Then  give  me  the  kiss  I  am  waiting 
for.     You  have  not  kissed  me  yet." 

"  I  can't — until  I  am  sure  of  myself — of 
my  readiness  " — 

Her  broken  words  betrayed  the  passion 
with  which  she  was  strufffflinff.  Everard 
felt  her  tremble  against  his  side. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  he  whispered. 
"  The  left  hand/' 

Before  she  could  guess  his  purpose,  he  had 
slipped  a  ring  upon  her  finger,  a  marriage 
ring.  Bhoda  started  away  from  him,  and 
at  once  drew  off  the  perilous  symbol. 
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"  No — that  proves  to  me  I  can't !  What 
should  we  gain  ?  You  see,  you  dare  not 
be  quite  consistent.  It's  only  deceiving 
the  people  who  don't  know  us.'" 

"But  I  have  explained  to  you. — The 
consistency  is  in  our  selves,  our  own 
minds  " — 

"  Take  it  back.  Custom  is  too  strong 
for  us.  We  should  only  play  at  defying 
it.  Take  this  back — or  I  shall  drop  it 
on  the  sand." 

Profoundly  mortified,  Everard  restored 
the  gold  circlet  to  its  hiding  place,  and 
stood  gazing  at  the  dim  horizon.  Some 
moments  passed,  then  he  heard  his  name 
murmured.     He  did  not  look  round. 

"  Everard — dearest  " — 

Was  that  Ehoda's  voice,  so  low,  tender, 
caressing  ?  It  thrilled  him,  and  with  a 
silent  laugh  of  scorn  at  his  own  folly,  he 
turned  to  her,  every  thought  burnt  up  in 
passion. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  " 
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For  answer  she  laid  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders  and  gazed  at  him.  Barfoot 
understood.  He  smiled  constrainedly,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  You  wish  for  that  old,  idle  form  —  ? " 

"  Not  the  religious  form,  which  has  no 
meaning  for  either  of  us.     But " — 

"  You  have  been  living  here  seven  or 
eight  days.  Stay  till  the  fifteenth,  then 
we  can  get  a  licence  from  the  registrar  of 
the  district. — Does  that  please  you  1  " 

Her  eyes  made  reply. 

"  Do  you  love  me  any  the  less, 
Everard  ?  " 

"  Kiss  me." 

She  did,  and  consciousness  was  lost  for 
them  as  their  mouths  clung  together,  and 
their  hearts  throbbed  like  one. 

4  *  Isn't  it  better  ?  "  Rhoda  asked,  as 
they  walked  back  in  the  darkness.  "  Won't 
it  make  our  life  so  much  simpler  and 
happier  ? " 

"  Perhaps." 

VOL.    III.  K      . 
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"  You  know  it  will."  She  laughed 
joyously,  trying  to  meet  his  look. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  I  shall  let  no  one  hear  of  it,  until  — 
Then  let  us  go  abroad." 

"  You  dare  not  face  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  dare,  if  you  wish  it.  Of  course  she 
will  laugh  at  me.  They  will  all  laugh  at 
me." 

"  Why,  you  may  laugh  as  well." 

"  But  you  have  spoilt  my  life,  you  know. 
Such  a  grand  life  it  might  have  been. 
Why  did  you  come  and  interfere  with  me  ? 
And  you  have  been  so  terribly  obstinate." 

"  Of  course  ;  that's  my  nature. — But 
after  all  I  have  been  weak." 

"  Yielding  in  one  point  that  didn't 
matter  to  you  at  all  ? — It  was  the  only 
way  of  making  me  sure  that  you  loved 
me. 

Barfoot  laughed  slightingly. 

"  And  what  if  I  needed  the  other  proof 
that  you  loved  me  ?  " 


V. 
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And  neither  was  content. 

Barfoot,    over    his    cigar   and   glass    of 

whisky   at  the  hotel,  fell  into  a  mood  of 

chagrin.     The  woman  he  loved  would  be 

his,    and   there   was    matter    enough    for 

ardent  imagination  in  the  indulgence  of  that 

thought ;    but  his  temper   disturbed    him. 

After  all,  he  had  not  triumphed.     As  usual 

the  woman  had  her  way.     She  played  upon 

his    senses,   and   made    him   her    obedient 

slave.      To    prolong    the    conflict    would 

have    availed  nothing ;    Rhoda,  doubtless, 

was    in   part    actuated    by  the    desire    to 

conquer,  and  she  knew  her  power  over  him. 

So    it    was    a    mere  repetition  of  the  old 
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story — a   marriage   like  any  other.      And 
how  would  it  result  ? 

She  had  great  qualities ;  but  was  there 
not  much  in  her  that  he  must  subdue, 
reform,  if  they  were  really  to  spend  their 
lives  together  ?  Her  energy  of  domination 
perhaps  excelled  his.  Such  a  woman 
might  be  unable  to  concede  him  the  liberty 
in  marriage  which  theoretically  she  granted 
to  be  just.  Perhaps  she  would  torment 
him  with  restless  jealousies,  suspecting  on 
every  trivial  occasion  an  infringement  of 
her  right.  From  that  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  been  far  wiser  to  persist  in 
rejecting  legal  marriage,  that  her  depend- 
ence upon  him  might  be  more  complete. 
Later,  if  all  went  well,  the  concession  could 
have  been  made — if,  for  instance,  she 
became  a  mother.  But  then  returned  the 
exasperating  thought  that  Rhoda  had  over- 
come his  will.  Was  not  that  a  beginning 
of  evil  augury  ? 

To  be  sure,  after  marriage  their  relations 
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would  be  different.  He  would  not  then  be 
at  the  mercy  of  his  senses.  But  how 
miserable  to  anticipate  a  long,  perhaps 
bitter,  struggle  for  predominance.  After 
all,  that  could  hardly  come  about.  The 
commencement  of  any  such  discord  would 
be  the  signal  for  separation.  His  wealth 
assured  his  freedom.  He  was  not  like  the 
poor  devils  who  must  perforce  live  with  an 
intolerable  woman  because  they  cannot 
support  themselves  and  their  families  in 
different  places.  Need  he  entertain  that 
worst  of  fears — the  dread  that  his 
independence  might  fail  him,  subdued  by 
his  wife's  will  ? 

Free  as  he  boasted  himself  from  lover's 
silliness,  he  had  magnified  Rhocla's  image. 
She  was  not  the  glorious  rebel  he  had 
pictured.  Like  any  other  woman,  she 
mistrusted  her  love  without  the  sanction 
of  society. — Well,  that  was  something 
relinquished,  lost.  Marriage  would  after 
all  be  a  compromise.     He   had  not  found 
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his  ideal — though  in  these  days  it  assuredly 
existed. 

And  Rhoda,  sitting*  late  in  the  little 
lodging-house  parlour,  visited  her  soul 
with  questionings  no  less  troublesome. 
Everard  was  not  satisfied  with  her.  He 
had  yielded,  perhaps  more  than  half 
contemptuously,  to  what  he  thought  a 
feminine  weakness.  In  going  with  her 
to  the  registrar's  office,  he  would  feel  him- 
self to  be  acting  an  ignoble  part.  Was  it 
not  a  bad  beginning,  to  rule  him  against 
his  conscience  ? 

She  had  triumphed  splendidly.  In  the 
world's  eye,  this  marriage  of  hers  was  far 
better  than  any  she  could  reasonably  have 
hoped,  and  her  heart  approved  it  with 
rapture.  At  a  stage  in  life  when  she  had 
sternly  reconciled  herself  never  to  know  a 
man's  love,  this  love  had  sought  her  with 
passionate  persistency  of  which  even  a 
beautiful    young    girl    might    feel    proud. 
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She  had  no  beauty ;  she  was  loved  for  her 
mind,  her  very  self. — But  must  not 
Everard's  conception  of  her  have  suffered  ? 
In  winning  her,  had  he  obtained  the  woman 
of  his  desire  ? 

Why  was  she  not  more  politic  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  possible  to  gratify  him, 
and  yet  to  gain  his  consent  to  legal 
marriage  ?  By  first  of  all  complying,  she 
would  have  seemed  to  confirm  all  he 
believed  of  her  ;  and  then,  his  ardour  at 
height,  how  simple  to  point  out  to  him — 
without  entreaty,  without  show  of  much 
concern — that  by  neglecting  formalities 
they  gained  absolutely  nothing.  Artifice 
of  that  kind  was  perhaps  demanded  by 
the  mere  circumstances.  Possibly  he  him- 
self would  have  welcomed  it, — after  the 
grateful  sense  of  inspiring  such  complete 
devotion.  It  is  the  woman's  part  to 
exercise  tact  ;  she  had  proved  herself 
lamentably  deficient  in  that  quality. 

To-morrow  she  must  study  his  manner. 
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If  she  discerned  any  serious  change,  any 
grave  indication  of  disappointment — 

What  was  her  life  to  be  ?  At  first,  they 
would  travel  together  ;  but  before  long  it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  a  settled  home, 
and  what  then  would  be  her  social  position, 
her  duties  and  pleasures  ?  Housekeeping, 
mere  domesticities,  could  never  occupy  her 
for  more  than  the  smallest  possible  part  of 
each  day.  Having  lost  one  purpose  in  life, 
dignified,  absorbing,  likely  to  extend  its 
sphere  as  time  went  on,  what  other  could 
she  hope  to  substitute  for  it  ? 

Love  of  husband — perhaps  of  child. 
There  must  be  more  than  that.  Rhoda 
did  not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  her  nature.  Practical  activity  in 
some  intellectual  undertaking ;  a,  share — 
nay,  leadership — in  some  "  movement  "  ; 
contact  with  the  revolutionary  life  of  her 
time ; — the  impulses  of  her  heart  once 
satisfied,  these  things  would  again  claim 
her.     But    how    if  Everard  resisted   such 
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tendencies  ?  Was  he  in  truth  capable  of 
respecting  her  individuality  ?  Or  would 
his  strong  instinct  of  lordship  urge  hirn  to 
direct  his  wife  as  a  dependant,  to  impose 
upon  her  his  own  view  of  things  ?  She 
doubted  whether  he  had  much  genuine 
sympathy  with  woman's  emancipation,  as 
she  understood  it.  Yet  in  no  particular 
had  her  convictions  changed ;  nor  would 
they  change.  She  herself  was  no  longer 
one  of  the  "odd  women";  fortune  had  — 
or  seemed  to  have — been  kind  to  her  ;  none 
the  less  her  sense  of  a  mission  remained. 
No  longer  an  example  of  perfect  female 
independence,  and  unable  therefore  to  use 
the  same  language  as  before,  she  might 
illustrate  woman's  claim  of  equality  in 
marriage. — If  her  experience  proved  no 
obstacle. 

Next  morning,  as  had  been  agreed,  they 
met  at  some  distance  from  Seascale,  and 
spent     two     or     three     hours     together. 
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There  was  little  danger  of  observation, 
unless  by  a  casual  peasant ;  for  the  most 
part,  their  privacy  could  not  have  been 
more  secure  in  a  locked  chamber.  Lest 
curiosity  should  be  excited  by  his  making 
inquiries  at  the  hotel,  Barfoot  proposed  to 
walk  over  to  Gosforth,  the  nearest  town, 
this  afternoon,  and  learn  where  the 
registrar  for  the  locality  of  Seascale  might 
be  found.  By  neither  was  allusion  made 
to  their  difference  of  last  evening,  but 
Rhoda  distressed  herself  by  imagining  a 
diminished  fervour  in  her  companion  ;  he 
seemed  unusually  silent  and  meditative, 
and  was  content  to  hold  her  hand  now  and 
then. 

"  Shall  you  stay  here  all  the  week  ? " 
she  inquired. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to." 

"You  will  find  it  wearisome." 

"  Impossible,  with  you  here.  But  if  I 
run  up  to  London  for  a  day  or  two,  it 
might  be  better.     There  are  preparations. 
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— We     shall    go     first     of    all     to     my 


rooms  "- 


"  I  would  rather  not  have  stayed  in 
London." 

"  I  thought  you  might  wish  to  make 
purchases." 

"  Let  us  go  to  some  other  town,  and 
spend  a  few  days  there  before  leaving 
England." 

"  Very  well.  Manchester,  or  Birming- 
ham." 

"  You  speak  rather  impatiently,"  said 
Rhoda,  looking  at  him  with  an  uneasy 
smile.  "Let  it  be  London,  if  you 
prefer  " — 

"  On  no  account.  It's  all  indifferent  to 
me,  so  long  as  we  get  safely  away  together. 
Every  man  is  impatient  of  these  pre- 
liminaries.— Yes,  in  that  case  I  must  of 
course  go  up  to  London.  To-morrow,  and 
back  on  Saturday  ? " 

A  shower  of  rain  caused  them  some 
discomfort.       Through    the    afternoon    it 
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still  rained  at  intervals,  whilst  Barfoot 
was  discharging  his  business  at  Gosforth. 
He  was  to  see  Rhoda  again  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  as  the  time  threatened  to 
hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  he  returned  by 
a  long  detour,  reaching  the  Seascale  hotel 
about  half-past  six.  No  sooner  had  he 
entered  than  there  was  delivered  to  him  a 
letter,  brought  by  messenger  an  hour  or 
two  ago.  It  surprised  him  to  recognize 
Rhoda's  writing  on  the  envelope,  which 
seemed  to  contain  at  least  two  sheets  of 
note-paper.  What  now  ?  Some  whimsey  1 
Agitated  and  annoyed  by  the  anticipation 
of  trouble,  he  went  apart  and  broke  the 
letter  open. 

First  appeared  an  enclosure, — a  letter 
in  his  cousin  Mary's  writing.  He  turned 
to  the  other  sheet,  and  read  these  lines  : 

"  I  send  you  something  that  has  come 
by  post  this  afternoon.  Please  to  bring 
it  with  you  when  you  meet  me  at  eight 
o'clock — if  you  still  care  to  do  so." 
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His  face  flushed  with  auger.  What 
contemptible  woman's  folly  was  this  ?  "  If 
you  still  care  to  do  so  " — and  written  in  a 
hand  that  shook.  If  this  was  to  be  his 
experience  of  matrimonial  engagement. — 
What  rubbish  had  Mary  been  com- 
municating ? 

"  My  dear  Rhoda, — I  have  just  gone 
through  a  very  painful  scene,  and  I  feel 
bound  to  let  you  know  of  it  without  delay, 
as  it  may  concern  you.  This  evening 
(Monday),  when  I  came  home  from  Great 
Portland  Street,  Emma  told  me  that  Mr. 
Widdowson  had  called,  that  he  wished  to 
see  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  would  be 
here  again  at  six  o'clock.  He  came,  and 
his  appearance  alarmed  me,  he  was  looking 
so  dreadfully  ill.  Without  preface,  he 
said,  '  My  wife  has  left  me ;  she  has  gone 
to  her  sister,  and  refuses  to  return.'  This 
was  astonishing,  in  itself,  and  I  wondered 
still  more  why  he  should  come  and  tell  me 
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about  it  in  so  strange  a  way.  The  ex- 
planation followed  very  promptly,  and  you 
may  judge  how  I  heard  it.  Mr.  Widdow- 
son  said  that  his  wife  had  been  behaving 
very  badly  of  late  ;  that  he  had  discovered 
several  falsehoods  she  had  told  him  as  to 
her  employment  during  absences  from 
home,  in  day  time  and  evening.  Having 
cause  for  suspecting  the  worst,  he  last 
Saturday  engaged  a  private  detective  to 
follow  Mrs.  Widdowson  wherever  she  went. 
This  man  saw  her  go  to  the  flats  in  Bays- 
water  where  Everard  lives,  and  knock  at 
his  door.  As  no  one  replied,  she  went 
away  for  a  time,  and  returned,  but  again 
found  no  one  at  home.  This  being  at  once 
reported  to  Mr.  Widdowson,  he  asked  his 
wife  where  she  had  been  that  afternoon. 
The  answer  was  false ;  she  said  she  had 
been  here,  with  me.  Thereupon  he  lost 
command  of  himself,  and  charged  her  with 
infidelity.  She  refused  to  offer  any  kind 
of  explanation,  but  denied   that  she    was 
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guilty,  and  at  once  left  the  house.  Since, 
she  has  utterly  refused  to  see  him.  Her 
sister  can  only  report  that  Monica  is  very 
ill,  and  that  she  charges  her  husband  with 
accusing  her  falsely. 

"  He  had  come  to  me,  he  said,  in  un- 
speakable anguish  and  helplessness,  to  ask 
me  whether  I  had  seen  anything  suspicious 
in  the  relations  between  Monica  and  my 
cousin,  when  they  met  at  this  house 
or  elsewhere.  A  nice  question  !  Of 
course  I  could  only  reply  that  it  had 
never  even  occurred  to  me  to  observe 
them  —  that  to  my  knowledge  they 
had  met  so  rarely — and  that  I  should 
never  have  dreamt  of  suspecting  Monica. 
'  Yet  you  see  she  must  be  guilty,'  he  kept 
on  repeating.  I  said  no,  that  I  thought 
her  visit  might  have  an  innocent  signifi- 
cance— though  I  couldn't  suggest  why  she 
had  told  falsehoods.  Then  he  inquired 
what  I  knew  about  Everard's  present 
movements.      I  answered  that  I  had  every 
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reason  to  think  he  was  out  of  town,  but 
didn't  know  when  he  went,  or  when  he 
might  be  expected  to  return.  The  poor 
man  was  grievously  dissatisfied  ;  he  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  base  plot  against 
him.  It  was  an  immense  relief  when  he 
went  away,  after  begging  me  to  respect  his 
confidence. 

"  I  write  very  hurriedly,  as  you  see. 
That  I  ought  to  write,  is,  I  think,  clear — 
though  I  may  be  doing  lamentable 
mischief.  I  cannot  credit  this  charge 
against  Mrs.  Widdowson ;  there  must 
surely  be  some  explanation. — If  you  have 
already  left  Seascale,  no  doubt  this  letter 
will  be  forwarded. 

"  Ever  yours,  dear  Rhoda, 

"  Maky   Barfoot." 

Everard  laughed  bitterly.  The  com- 
pleteness of  the  case  against  him  in 
Hhoda's  eyes  must  be  so  overwhelming, 
and  his  absolute  innocence  made  it  exas- 
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perating  to  have  to  defend  himself.     How, 
indeed,  was  he  to  defend  himself? 

The  story  was  strange  enough.  Could 
he  be  right  in  the  interpretation  which  at 
once  suggested  itself  to  his  mind — or 
perhaps  to  his  vanity  ?  He  remembered 
the  meeting  with  Mrs.  Widdowson,  near 
his  abode,  on  Friday.  He  recollected, 
moreover,  the  signs  of  interest  in  himself 
which,  as  he  now  thought,  she  had  shown 
on  previous  occasions.  Had  the  poor  little 
woman — doubtless  miserable  with  her 
husband — actually  let  herself  fall  in  love 
with  him  ?  But,  even  in  that  case,  what  a 
reckless  thing  to  do — to  come  to  his  rooms  ! 
Why,  she  must  have  been  driven  by  a 
despair  that  blinded  her  to  all  sense  of 
delicacy  !  Perhaps,  had  he  been  at  home, 
she  would  have  made  a  pretence  of  wishing 
to  speak  about  Rhoda  Nunn.  That  was 
imprudent  behaviour  of  his,  making  such  a 
person  his  confidante.  But  he  was  tempted 
by  his  liking  for  her. 

vol.   in.  L 
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"  By  Jove  !  "  he  muttered,  overcome  by 
the  thought.  "  I'm  glad  I  was  not  at 
home  ! 

But  then — he  had  told  her  that  he  was 
going  away  on  Saturday.  How  could  she 
expect  to  find  him  ?  The  hour  of  her 
visit  was  not  stated  ;  probably  she  hoped 
to  catch  him  before  he  left.  And  was  her 
appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  on  Friday 
— her  troubled  aspect — to  be  explained  as 
an  abortive  attempt  to  have  a  private 
interview  with  him  ? 

The  queerest  affair — and  maddening  in 
its  issues  !  Bhoda  was  raging  with  jealousy. 
Well,  he  too  would  rage.  And  without 
affectation.  It  was  strange  that  he  felt 
almost  glad  of  a  ground  of  quarrel  with 
Bhoda.  All  day  he  had  been  in  an 
irritable  temper,  and  so  far  as  he  could 
understand  himself  it  was  due  to  resent- 
ment of  his  last  night's  defeat.  He  thought 
of  Bhoda  as  ardently  as  ever,  but  an 
element  that  was  very  like  brutality  had 
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intruded  into  his  emotions  ;  that  was  his 
reason  for  .refraining  from  caresses  this 
morning  ;  he  could  not  trust  himself. 

He  would  endure  no  absurdities.  If 
Rhoda  did  not  choose  to  accept  his  simple 
assurance— let  her  take  the  consequences. 
Even  now,  perhaps,  he  would  bring  her  to 
her  knees  before  him.  Let  her  wrong  him 
by  baseless  accusation  !  Then  it  would 
no  longer  be  he  who  sued  for  favour.  He 
would  whistle  her  down  the  wind,  and 
await  her  penitent  reappearance.  Sooner 
or  later,  his  pride  and  hers,  the  obstinacy 
in  their  natures,  must  battle  it  out ;  better 
that  it  should  be  now,  before  the  irrevocable 
step  had  been  taken. 

He  ate  his  dinner  with  savage  appetite, 
and  drank  a  good  deal  more  wine  than  of 
wont.  Then  he  smoked  until  the  last 
minute  of  delay  that  his  engagement 
allowed. — Of  course  she  had  sent  the  letter 
to  the  hotel  because  he  might  be  unable  to 
read    it    in    twilight.      Wise    precaution. 

L  2 
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And  he  was  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
think  the  matter  over,  to  work  himself  into 
reasonable  wrath.  If  ever  man  did  well  to 
be  angry  — ! 

There  she  was,  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
waves.  She  would  not  turn  to  see  if  he 
were  coming ;  he  felt  sure  of  that. 
Whether  she  heard  his  footsteps  he  could 
not  tell.  When  quite  close  to  her,  he 
exclaimed : 

"Well,  Khoda?" 

She  must  have  known  of  his  approach, 
for  she  gave  no  start.  She  faced  slowly  to 
him.  No  trace  of  tears  on  her  coun- 
tenance ;  no,  Rhoda  was  above  that. 
Gravity  of  the  sternest — that  was  all. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "what  have  you 
to  say  to  me  ? " 

"  I  ?— Nothing." 

"  You  mean  that  it  is  my  business  to 
explain  what  Mary  has  told  you. — I  can't, 
so  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  she 
asked,  in  clear,  distant  tones. 
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"  Precisely  what  I  say,  Rhoda. — And  I 
am  obliged  to  ask  what  you  mean  by  this 
odd  way  of  speaking  to  me.  What  has 
happened  since  we  parted  this  morning  ? " 

Rhoda  could  not  suppress  her  astonish- 
ment ;  she  gazed  fixedly  at  him. 

"If  you  can't  explain  this  letter,  who 
can  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Widdowson  would  be 
able  to  account  for  her  doings.  I  certainly 
am  not  able  to.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  strangely  forgetful  of  something 
that  passed  between  us  yesterday." 

"  Of  what  ?  "  she  asked  coldly,  her  face, 
which  was  held  proudly  up,  turning 
towards  the  sea. 

"  Evidently  you  accuse  me  of  concealing 
something  from  you.  Please  to  remember 
a  certain  plain  question  you  asked  me, 
and  the  equally  plain  answer  I  gave." 

He  detected  the  beginning  of  a  smile 
about  her  rigid  lips. 

"  I  remember,"  she  said. 
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"  And  you  can  still  behave  to  me  with 
indignation  ! — Surely  the  indignation 
should  be  on  my  side.  You  are  telling  me 
that  I  deceived  you." 

For  a  moment  Rhoda  lost  her  self- 
control. 

"  How  can  I  help  thinking  so  ? "  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  of  misery. 
"  What  can  this  letter  mean  ?  Why 
should  she  go  to  your  rooms  ? " 

"  I  simply  don't  know,  Rhoda  " 

He  preserved  the  show  of  calmness 
just  because  he  saw  that  it  provoked  her 
to  anger. 

"  She  has  never  been  there  before  ?  " 

"  Never,  to  my  knowledge." 

Rhoda  watched  his  face  with  greedy 
attention.  She  seemed  to  find  there  a 
confirmation  of  her  doubts.  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  credit  his 
denials,  after  what  she  had  observed  in 
London,  and  the  circumstances  which,  even 
before  Mary's  letter,  had  made  her  sus- 
picious. 
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"  When  did  you  last  see  Mrs.  Widdow- 
son  ? " 

"  No,  I  sha'n't  consent  to  be  cross- 
examined,"  replied  Everard,  with  a 
disdainful  smile.  l1  As  soon  as  you  refuse 
to  accept  my  word,  it's  folly  to  ask  further 
questions.  You  don't  believe  me.  Say  it 
honestly,  and  let  us  understand  each 
other." 

"  I  have  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
you  could  explain  Mrs.  Widdowson's 
behaviour  if  you  chose." 

"  Exactly.  There's  no  misunderstand- 
ing that.  And  if  I  get  angry,  I  am 
an  unpardonable  brute. — Come  now,  you 
can't  be  offended  if  I  treat  you  as  simply 
my  equal,  Rhoda.  Let  me  test  your 
sincerity.  Suppose  I  had  seen  you  talk- 
ing somewhere  with  some  man  who  seemed 
to  interest  you  very  much,  and  then — to- 
day, let  us  say — I  heard  that  he  had 
called  upon  you  when  you  were  alone.  I 
turn  with  a  savage  face,  and  accuse  you  of 
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grossly  deceiving  me — in  the  worst  sense. 
What  would  your  answer  be  ?  " 

"  These  are  idle  suppositions,"  she 
exclaimed  scornfully. 

"  But  the  case  is  possible,  you  must 
admit.  I  want  you  to  realize  what  I  am 
feeling. — In  such  a  case  as  that,  you  could 
only  turn  from  me  with  contempt.  How 
else  can  I  behave  to  you — conscious  of  my 
innocence,  yet  in  the  nature  of  things 
unable  to  prove  it  ? " 

"  Appearances  are  very  strongly  against 
you." 

"  That's  an  accident — to  me  quite 
unaccountable.  If  I  charged  you  with 
dishonour,  you  would  only  have  your  word 
to  offer  in  reply.  So  it  is  with  me.  And 
my  word  is  bluntly  rejected.  You  try  me 
rather  severely." 

Hhoda  kept  silence. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  My 
character  was  previously  none  of  the  best. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  me  in  such  a 
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matter  as  this. — Well,  you  shall  hear  some 
more  plain  speech,  altogether  for  your 
good.  My  record  is  not  immaculate  ;  nor, 
I  believe,  is  any  man's.  I  have  gone  here 
and  there,  and  have  had  my  adventures, 
like  other  men.  One  of  them  you  have 
heard  about — the  story  of  that  girl  Amy 
Drake — the  subject  of  Mrs.  Goodall's 
righteous  wrath. — You  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  if  it  offends  your  ears,  I  can't 
help  it.  The  girl  simply  threw  herself 
into  my  arms,  on  a  railway  journey,  when 
we  met  by  pure  chance." 

"I  don't  care  to  hear  that,"  said  Rhoda, 
turning  away. 

"  But  you  shall  hear  it.  That  story  has 
predisposed  you  to  believe  the  worst  things 
of  me.  If  I  hold  you  by  force,  you  shall 
hear  every  word  of  it.  Mary  seems  to 
have  given  you  mere  dark  hints  " — 

"  No  ;  she  has  told  me  the  details.  I 
know  it. all." 

"  From  their  point  of  view.     Very  well ; 
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that  saves  me  a  lot  of  narrative.  What 
those  good  people  didn't  understand  was 
the  girl's  character.  They  thought  her  a 
helpless  innocent ;  she  was  a — I'll  spare 
you  the  word.  She  simply  planned  to  get 
me  into  her  power, — thought  I  should  be 
forced  to  marry  her.  It's  the  kind  of  thing 
that  happens  far  oftener  than  you  would 
suppose  ;  that's  the  reason  why  men  so 
often  smile  in  what  you  would  call  a  brutal 
way,  when  certain  stories  are  told  to  other 
men's  discredit.  You  will  have  to  take 
this  into  account..  Hhoda,  before  you  reach 
satisfactory  results  on  the  questions  that 
have  occupied  you  so  much.  I  was  not  in 
the  least  responsible  for  Amy  Drake's 
desertion  of  creditable  paths.  At  the 
worst,  I  behaved  foolishly  ;  and  knowing  I 
had  done  so,  knowing  how  thankless  it  was 
to  try  and  clear  myself  at  her  expense,  I 
let  people  say  what  they  would ;  it  didn't 
matter. — And  you  don't  believe  me  ;  I  can 
see  you  don't.     Sexual  pride  won't  let  you 
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believe  me.     In  such  a  case,  the  man  must 
necessarily  be  the  villain." 

"  What  you  mean  by  saying  you   only 
behaved  '  foolishly,'  I  can't  understand." 

"  Perhaps  not,  and  I  can't  explain  as  I 
once  did  in  telling  the  story  to  a  man,  a 
friend  of  mine.  But  however  strict  your 
moral  ideas,  you  will  admit  that  a  girl  of 
thoroughly  bad  character  isn't  a  subject 
for  the  outcry  that  was  raised  about  Miss 
Amy  Drake.  By  taking  a  little  trouble,  I 
could  have  brought  things  to  light  which 
would  have  given  worthy  Mrs.  Goodall, 
and  cousin  Mary,  a  great  shock. — Well, 
that's  enough.  I  have  never  pretended  to 
sanctity,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  have 
never  behaved  like  a  scoundrel.  You 
charge  me,  deliberately,  with  being  a 
scoundrel,  and  I  defend  myself  as  best  I 
can.  You  argue  that  the  man  who  would 
mislead  an  innocent  girl  and  then  cast  her 
off  is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  guilty  in 
a  case  like  this  of  Mrs.  Widdowson,  when 
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appearances  are  decidedly  against  him. 
There  is  only  my  word  in  each  instance. 
The  question  is — will  you  accept  my 
word  ? " 

For  a  wonder,  their  privacy  was 
threatened  by  the  approach  of  two  men 
who  were  walking  this  way  from  Seascale. 
Voices  in  conversation  caused  Rhoda  to 
look  round  ;  Barfoot  had  already  observed 
the  strangers. 

"  Let  us  go  up  on  to  the  higher  sand," 
he  said. 

Without  reply,  Rhoda  accompanied  him, 
and  for  several  minutes  they  exchanged  no 
word.  The  men,  talking  and  laughing 
loudly,  went  by  ;  they  seemed  to  be  tourists 
of  a  kind  that  do  not  often  trouble  this 
quiet  spot  on  the  coast ;  their  cigars  glowed 
in  the  dusk. 

"  After  all  this,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me,  Rhoda  1 " 

"  Will  you  please  to  give  me  your 
cousin's  letter  1 "  she  said  coldly. 
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"  Here  it  is. — Now  you  will  go  back  to 
your  lodgings,  and  sit  with  that  letter  open 
before  you  half  through  the  night.  You 
will  make  yourself  unutterably  wretched, 
and  all  for  what  1 " 

He  felt  himself  once  more  in  danger  of 
weakness.  Rhoda,  in  her  haughty,  resent- 
ful mood,  was  very  attractive  to  him.  He 
was  tempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kiss  her  until  she  softened,  pleaded  with 
him.  He  wished  to  see  her  shed  tears. 
But  the  voice  in  which  she  now  spoke  to 
him  was  far  enough  from  tearfulness. 

"  You  must  prove  to  me  that  you  have 
been  wrongly  suspected." 

Ah,  that  was  to  be  her  line  of  conduct. 
She  believed  her  power  over  him  was 
absolute.  She  stood  on  her  dignity,  would 
bring  him  to  supplication,  would  give  him 
all  the  trouble  she  could  before  she  pro- 
fessed herself  satisfied. 

"  How  am  I  to  prove  it  ? "  he  asked 
bluntly. 
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"  If  there  was  nothing  wrong  between 
you  and  Mrs.  Widdowson,  there  must  be 
some  very  simple  explanation  of  her  coming 
to  your  rooms,  and  being  so  anxious  to  see 
you." 

"  And  it  is  my  business  to  discover  that 
explanation  ? " 

"  Can  it  be  mine  ?  " 

"It  must  either  be  yours,  Rhoda,  or 
no  one's.  I  shall  take  no  single  step  in  the 
matter." 

The  battle  was  declared.  Each  stood 
at  full  height,  pertinacious,  resolved  on 
victory. 

"  You  are  putting  yourself  wildly  in  the 
wrong,"  Everard  continued.  "  By  refusing 
to  take  my  word,  you  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  hope  that  we  could  live  together 
as  we  imagined." 

The  words  fell  upon  her  heart  ]ike 
a  crushing  weight.  But  she  could 
not  yield.  Last  night  she  had  suffered 
in  his  opinion  by  urging  what  he  thought 
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a  weak,  womanly  scruple ;  she  had  con- 
descended to  plead  tenderly  with  him, 
and  had  won  her  cause.  Now  she  would 
prevail  in  another  way.  If  he  were  telling 
the  truth,  he  should  acknowledge  that 
natural  suspicion  made  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  clear  so  strange  a  case  of  its 
difficulties.  If  he  were  guilty  of  deception, 
as  she  still  believed,  though  willing  to 
admit  to  herself  that  Monica  might  be 
most  at  fault,  that  there  might  have  been 
no  actual  wrong-doing  between  them — he 
should  confess  with  humblest  penitence, 
and  beseech  pardon.  Impossible  to  take 
any  other  attitude.  Impossible  to  marry 
him  with  this  doubt  in  her  mind — equally 
out  of  the  question  to  seek  Monica,  and 
humiliate  herself  by  making  inquiries  on 
such  a  subject.  Guilty  or  not,  Monica 
would  regard  her  with  secret  disdain,  with 
woman's  malice.  Were  she  able  to  believe 
him,  that  indeed  would  be  a  grand 
consummation  of  their  love,  an  ideal  union 
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of  heart  and  soul.  Listening  to  him,  she 
had  tried  to  put  faith  in  his  indignant 
words.  But  it  was  useless.  The  in- 
credulity she  could  not  help  must  either 
part  them  for  ever,  or  be  to  her  an  occasion 
of  new  triumph. 

"  I  don't  refuse  to  take  your  word,"  she 
said,  with  conscious  quibbling.  "  I  only 
say  that  your  name  must  be  cleared  from 
suspicion.  Mr.  Widdowson  is  sure  to  tell 
his  story  to  other  people.  Why  has  his 
wife  left  him  ?  " 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care." 

"  You  must  prove  to  me  that  you  are 
not  the  cause  of  it." 

"  I  shall  make  not  the  slightest  effort  to 
do  so." 

Bhoda  began  to  move  away  from  him. 
As  he  kept  silence,  she  walked  on  in  the 
Seascale  direction.  He  followed  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  watching  her 
movements.  When  they  had  gone  so  far 
that  five  minutes  more  must  brin£  them 
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within     sight      of     the      hotel,     Everard 
spoke. 

"Khoda!" 

She  paused  and  awaited  him. 

"  You  remember  that  I  was  going  to 
London  to-morrow.  It  seems  that  I  had 
better  go,  and  not  trouble  to  return." 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide." 

"  For  you,  rather." 

"  I  have  said  all  that  I  can  say." 

"And  so  have  I. — But  surely  you  must 
be  unconscious  how  grossly  you  are  in- 
sulting me." 

"  I  want  only  to  understand  what  purpose 
Mrs.  Widdowson  had  in  going  to  your 
rooms." 

"  Then  why  not  ask  her  ?  You  are 
friends.  She  would  doubtless  tell  you  the 
truth." 

"  If  she  comes  to  me  voluntarily,  to  make 
an  explanation,  I  will  hear  it.  But  I  shall 
not  ask  her." 

"  Your  view  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  that 

VOL.    Ill  M 
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I  should  request  her  to  wait  upon  you  for 
that  purpose  1 " 

"  There  are  others  who  can  act  for  you." 
"  Very  well.      Then  we  are  at  a  dead- 
lock.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  better 
shake  hands  like  sensible  people,  and  say 
good-bye." 

"  Much  better — if  it  seems  so  to  you." 
The  time  for  emotional  help  was  past. 
In  very  truth  they  had  nothing  more  to 
say  to  each  other,  being  now  hardened  in 
obstinacy.  Each  suffered  from  the  other's 
coldness,  each  felt  angry  with  the  other  s 
stubborn  refusal  to  concede  a  point  of 
dignity.     Everard  put  out  his  hand. 

"  When  you  are  ready  to  say  that  you 
have  used  me  very  ill,  I  shall  remember 
only  yesterday.  Till  then  —  good-bye, 
Rhoda." 

She  made  a  show  of  taking  his  hand, 
but  said  nothing.     And  so  they  parted. 

At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  Barfoot 
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was  seated  in  the  southward  train.  He 
rejoiced  that  his  strength  of  will  had  thus 
far  asserted  itself.  Of  final  farewell  to 
Rhoda  he  had  no  thought  whatever.  Her 
curiosity  would  of  course  compel  her  to  see 
Monica ;  one  way  or  another  she  would 
learn  that  he  was  blameless.  His  part 
was  to  keep  aloof  from  her,  and  to  wait 
for  her  inevitable  submission . 

Violent  rain  was  beating  upon  the 
carriage  windows ;  it  drove  from  the 
mountains,  themselves  invisible,  though 
dense  low  clouds  marked  their  position. 
Poor  Rhoda  !  She  would  not  have  a  very 
cheerful  day  at  Seascale.  Perhaps  she 
would  follow  him  by  a  later  train.  Certain 
it  was  that  she  must  be  suffering  intensely, 
— and  that  certainly  rejoiced  him.  The 
keener  her  suffering,  the  sooner  her  sub- 
mission. Oh,  but  the  submission  should 
be  perfect !  He  had  seen  her  in  many 
moods,  but  not  yet  in  the  anguish  of 
broken  pride.      She  must  shed  tears  before 

M  2 
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him,  declare  her  spirit  worn  and  subjugated 
by  torment  of  jealousy  and  fear.  Then  he 
would  raise  her,  and  seat  her  in  the  place 
of  honour,  and  fall  down  at  her  feet,  and 
fill  her  soul  with  rapture. 

Many  times,  between  Seascale  and 
London,  he  smiled  in  anticipation  of  that 
hour. 


VI, 
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Whilst  the  rain  pelted,  and  it  did  so 
until  afternoon,  Rhoda  sat  in  her  little 
parlour,  no  whit  less  miserable  than 
Barfoot  imagined.  She  could  not  be  sure 
whether  Everard  had  gone  to  London ;  at 
the  last  moment,  reflection  or  emotion 
might  have  detained  him.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  had  sent  to  post  a  letter  for 
Miss  Barfoot,  written  last  night ;  a  letter 
which  made  no  revelation  of  her  feelings, 
but  merely  expressed  a  cold  curiosity  to 
hear  anything  that  might  become  known 
as  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Widdowson's 
domestic  troubles.  "  You  may  still  write 
to  this  address  ;  if  I  leave,  letters  shall  be 
forwarded." 
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When  the  sky  cleared,  she  went  out. 
In  the  evening  she  again  rambled  about 
the  shore.  Evidently  Barfoot  had  gone  ; 
if  still  here,  he  would  have  watched  and 
joined  her. 

Her  solitude  now  grew  insufferable,  yet 
she  could  not  decide  whither  to  betake 
herself.  The  temptation  to  return  to 
London  was  very  strong,  but  pride 
prevailed  against  it.  Everard  might 
perhaps  go  to  see  his  cousin,  and  relate  all 
that  had  happened  at  Seascale,  justifying 
himself  as  he  had  here  done.  Whether 
Miss  Barfoot  became  aware  of  the  story  or 
not,  Rhoda  could  not  reconcile  it  with  her 
self-respect  to  curtail  the  stipulated  three 
weeks  of  holiday.  Rather  she  would 
strain  her  nerves  to  the  last  point  of 
endurance, — and  if  she  were  not  suffering, 
then  never  did  woman  suffer. 

Another  cheerless  day  helped  her  to  make 
up  her  mind.  She  cared  nothing  now  for 
lake  and  mountain  ;  human  companionship 
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was  her  supreme  need.  By  the  earliest 
train  next  day  she  started,  not  for  London, 
but  for  her  brothers  home  in  Somerset, 
and  there  she  remained  until  it  was  time 
to  return  to  work.  Miss  Barfoot  wrote 
twice  in  the  interval,  saying  that  she  had 
heard  nothing  more  of  Monica.  Of 
Everard  she  made  no  mention. 

Rhoda  got  back  again  to  Chelsea  on  the 
appointed  Saturday  afternoon.  Miss 
Barfoot  knew  when  she  would  arrive,  but 
was  not  at  home  to  meet  her,  and  did  not 
return  till  a  couple  of  hours  had  passed. 
They  met  at  length  as  if  nothing  remark- 
able had  occurred  during  the  three  weeks. 
Mary,  if  she  felt  any  solicitude,  effectually 
concealed  it  ;  Hhoda  talked  as  if  very  glad 
to  be  at  home  again,  explaining  her 
desertion  of  the  lake  country  by  the  bad 
weather  that  prevailed  there.  It  was  not 
till  after  dinner  that  the  inevitable  subject 
came  up  between  them. 

"  Have   you    seen    Everard    since    you 
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went  away  ? "  Miss  Barfoot  began  by 
asking. 

So  he  had  not  been  here  to  tell  his  story 
and  plead  his  cause— or  it  seemed  not. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  at  Seascale,"  Rhoda 
replied,  without  sign  of  emotion. 

"  Before  or  after  that  news  came  ?  " 

"  Both  before  and  after.  I  showed  him 
your  letter,  and  all  he  had  to  say  was  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair." 

"That's  all  he  has  to  say  to  me.  I  haven't 
seen  him.  A  letter  I  sent  to  his  address 
was  answered,  after  a  week,  from  a  place  I 
never  heard  of — Arromanches,  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  shortest  and  rudest  letter  I 
ever  had  from  him.  Practically  he  told 
me  to  mind  my  own  business. — And  there 
things  stand." 

Rhoda  smiled  a  little,  conscious  of  the 
extreme  curiosity  her  friend  must  be  feel- 
ing, and  determined  not  to  gratify  it.  For 
by  this  time,  though  her  sunken  cheeks 
were  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  enjoyment 
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of  a  summer  holiday,  she  had  matured  a 
resolve  to  betray  nothing  of  what  she  had 
gone  through.  Her  state  of  mind 
resembled  that  of  the  ascetic  who  has 
arrived  at  a  morbid  delight  in  self-torture. 
She  regarded  the  world  with  an  intense 
bitterness,  and  persuaded  herself  not  only 
that  the  thought  of  Everard  Barfoot  was 
hateful  to  her  soul,  but  that  sexual  love 
had  become,  and  would  ever  be,  to  her  an 
impure  idea,  a  vice  of  blood. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said  carelessly,  "  Mr. 
Widdowson  will  try  to  divorce  his  wife." 

"  I  am  in  dread  of  that. — But  they  may 
have  made  it  up." 

"  Of  course  you  have  no  doubt  of  her 
guilt  ?  " 

Mary  tried  to  understand  the  hard, 
austere  face,  with  its  touch  of  cynicism. 
Conjecture  as  to  its  meaning  was  not 
difficult,  but,  in  the  utter  absence  of  in- 
formation, certainty  there  could  be  none. 
Under  any   circumstances,   it    was    to    be 
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expected  that  Hhoda  would  think  and 
speak  of  Mrs.  Widdowson  no  less  severely 
than  of  the  errant  Bella  Royston. 

"  I  have  some  doubt,"  was  Miss  Barfoot's 
answer.  "  But  I  should  be  glad  of  some 
one  else's  favourable  opinion  to  help  my 
charity." 

"  Miss  Madden  hasn't  been  here,  you 
see.  She  certainly  would  have  come,  if  she 
had  felt  convinced  that  her  sister  was 
wronged." 

"  Unless  a  day  or  two  saw  the  end  of 
the  trouble, — when  naturally  none  of  them 
would  say  any  more  about  it." 

This  was  the  possibility  which  occupied 
Rhoda's  reflections  as  long  as  she  lay 
awake  that  night. 

Her  feelings  on  entering  the  familiar 
bedroom  were  very  strange.  Even  before 
starting  for  her  holiday,  she  had  bidden  it 
good-bye,  and  at  Seascale,  that  night 
following  upon  the  "  perfect  day,"  she  had 
thought  of  it  as  a  part  of  her  past  life,  a 
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place  abandoned  for  ever,  already  infinitely 
remote.  Her  first  sensation  when  she 
looked  upon  the  white  bed  was  one  of 
disgust ;  she  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  this  room  henceforth,  and  that 
she  must  ask  Miss  Barfoot  to  let  her 
change  to  another.  To-night  she  did  not 
restore  any  of  the  ornaments  which  were 
lying  packed  up.  The  scent  of  the  room 
revived  so  many  hours  of  conflict,  of  hope, 
that  it  caused  her  a  sick  faintness.  In 
frenzy  of  detestation,  she  cursed  the  man 
who  had  so  disturbed  and  sullied  the  swift, 
pure  stream  of  her  life. 

Arromanches,  in  Normandy —  ?  On 
Sunday  she  sought  the  name  on  a  map, 
but  it  was  not  marked,  being  doubtless 
too  insignificant.  Improbable  that  he  had 
gone  to  such  a  place  alone  ;  he  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  with  friends,  careless  what 
became  of  her.  Having  allowed  all  this 
time  to  go  by,  he   would   never  seek  her 
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again.  He  found  that  her  will  was  the 
equal  of  his  own,  and,  as  he  could  not  rule 
her,  she  was  numbered  among  the  women 
who  had  afforded  him  interesting 
experiences,  to  be  thought  of  seriously  no 
more. 

During  the  next  week  she  threw  herself 
with  energy  upon  her  work,  stifling  the 
repugnance  with  which  at  first  it  affected 
her,  and  seeming  at  length  to  recover  the 
old  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  only  way  of 
salvation.  Idleness  and  absence  of  purpose 
would  soon  degrade  her  in  a  sense  she  had 
never  dreamt  of.  She  made  a  plan  of 
daily  occupation,  which  by  leaving  not  a 
vacant  moment  from  early  morning  to  late 
at  night,  should  give  her  the  sleep  of  utter 
weariness.  New  studies  were  begun  in 
the  hour  or  two  before  breakfast.  She 
even  restricted  her  diet,  and  ate  only  just 
enough  to  support  life,  rejecting  wine 
and  everything  that  was  most  agreeable 
to  her  palate. 
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She  desired  to  speak  privately  with 
Mildred  Vesper,  and  opportunity  might 
have  been  made,  but,  as  part  of  her  scheme 
of  self-subdual,  this  conversation  was  post- 
poned until  the  second  week.  It  took 
place  one  evening  when  work  was  over 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you," 
llhoda  began,  "  whether  you  have  any 
news  of  Mrs.  Widdowson." 

"  I  wrote  to  her  not  long  ago,  and  she 
answered  from  a  new  address.  She  said 
she  had  left  her  husband,  and  would  never 
go  back  to  him." 

Rhoda  no  Icled  gravely. 

"  Then  what  I  had  heard  was  true. 
You  haven't  seen  her  ?  " 

"  She  asked  me  not  to  come.  She  is 
living  with  her  sister." 

"  Did  she  give  you  any  reason  for  the 
separation  from  her  husband  ?  " 

"  None,"  answered  Mildred.  "  But  she 
said  it  was  no  secret ;  that  every  one  knew. 
That's  why  I  haven't  spoken  to  you  about 
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it — as  I  should  have  done  otherwise,  after 
our  last  conversation." 

"  The  fact  is  no  secret,"  said  Ehoda 
coldly.  "But  why  will  she  offer  no 
explanation  ?  " 

Mildred  shook  her  head,  signifying 
inability  to  make  any  satisfactory  reply, 
and  there  the  dialogue  ended  ;  for  Rhoda 
could  not  proceed  in  it  without  appearing 
to  encourage  scandal.  The  hope  of 
eliciting  some  suggestive  information  had 
failed ;  but  whether  Mildred  had  really 
disclosed  all  she  knew  seemed  doubtful. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Miss  Barfoot 
left  home  for  her  own  holiday ;  she  was 
going  to  Scotland,  and  would  be  away  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  September.  At  this 
time  of  year  the  work  in  Great  Portland 
Street  was  very  light ;  not  much  employ- 
ment offered  for  the  type- writers,  and  the 
pupils  numbered  only  about  half  a  dozen. 
Nevertheless,  it  pleased  Rhoda  to  have  the 
establishment    under    her    sole    direction  ; 
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she  desired  authority,  and  by  magnifying 
the  importance  of  that  which  now  fell  into 
her  hands,  she  endeavoured  to  sustain 
herself  under  the  secret  misery  which,  for 
all  her  efforts,  weighed  no  less  upon  her  as 
time  went  on.  It  was  a  dreary  make- 
believe.  On  the  first  night  of  solitude  at 
Chelsea,  she  shed  bitter  tears ;  and  not 
only  wept,  but  agonized  in  mute  frenzy, 
the  passions  of  her  flesh  torturing  her 
until  she  thought  of  death  as  a  refuge. 
Now  she  whispered  the  name  of  her  lover 
with  every  word  and  phrase  of  endearment 
that  her  heart  could  suggest ;  the  next 
moment  she  cursed  him  with  the  fury  of 
deadliest  hatred.  In  the  half-delirium  of 
sleeplessness,  she  revolved  wild,  impossible 
schemes  for  revenging  herself,  or,  as  the 
mood  changed,  all  but  resolved  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  her  love,  to  accuse  herself 
of  ignoble  jealousy,  and  entreat  forgiveness. 
Of  many  woful  nights,  this  was  the  worst 
she  had  yet  suffered. 
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It  recalled  to  her  with  much  vividness  a 
memory  of  girlhood,  or  indeed  of  childhood. 
She  thought  of  that  figure  in  the  dim  past, 
that  rugged,  harsh-featured  man,  who  had 
given  her  the  first  suggestion  of  independ- 
ence ;  thrice  her  own  age,  yet  the  inspirer 
of  such  tumultuous  emotion  in  her  ignorant 
heart;  her  friend  at  Clevedon — Mr.  Smith- 
son.  A  question  from  Mary  Barfoot  had 
caused  her  to  glance  back  at  him  across 
the  years,  but  only  for  an  instant,  and  with 
self-mockery.  What  she  now  endured 
was  the  ripe  intensity  of  a  woe  that  fell 
upon  her,  at  fifteen,  when  Mr.  Smithson 
passed  from  her  sight  and  away  for  ever. 
Childish  folly  ;  but  the  misery  of  it,  the 
tossing  at  night,  the  blank  outlook  !  How 
contemptible  to  revive  such  sensations, 
with  mature  intellect,  after  so  long  and 
stern  a  discipline  ! 

Dreading  the  Sunday,  so  terrible  in  its 
depressing  effect  upon  the  lonely  and 
unhappy,    she     breakfasted     as     soon     as 
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possible,  and  left  home — simply  to  walk. 
to  exert  herself  physically,  that  fatigue 
and  sleep  might  follow.  There  was  a  dull 
sky,  but  no  immediate  fear  of  rain  ;  the 
weather  brightened  a  little  towards  noon. 
Careless  of  the  direction,  she  walked  on 
and  on  until  the  last  maddening  church- 
bell  had  ceased  its  clangour ;  she  was  far 
out  in  the  western  suburbs,  and  weariness 
began  to  check  her  quick  pace.  Then  she 
turned  back.  Without  intending-  it,  she 
passed  by  Mrs.  Cosgrove's  house,  or  rather 
would  have  passed,  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Cosgrove  at  the  dining-room  window, 
making  signs  to  her.  In  a  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  she  went  in.  She  was 
glad  of  this  accident,  for  the  social  lady 
might  have  something  to  tell  about  Mrs. 
Widdowson,  who  often  visited  her. 

"In    mercy,    come    and    talk    to    me!" 
exclaimed    Mrs.    Cosgrove.      "  I  am  quite 
alone,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  hang  myself. 
Are  you  obliged  to  go  anywhere  ? " 
vol.   in.  x 
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"  No.     I  was  having  a  walk." 

"  A  walk  ?  What  astonishing  energy  ! 
It  never  occurs  to  me  to  take  a  wralk  in 
London.  I  came  from  the  country  last 
night,  and  expected  to  find  my  sister  here, 
but  she  won't  arrive  till  Tuesday.  I  have 
been  standing  at  the  window  for  an  hour, 
getting  crazy  with  ennui" 

They  went  to  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
not  long  before  Mrs.  Cosgrove  made  an 
allusion  which  enabled  Rhoda  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Widdowson.  For  a  month  or  more 
Mrs.  Cosorove  had  seen  and  heard  nothing 
of  her  ;  she  had  been  out  of  town  all  the 
time.  Rhoda  hesitated,  but  could  not 
keep  silence  on  the  subject  that  had 
become  a  morbid  pre-occupation  of  her 
mind.  She  told  as  much  as  she  knew — 
excepting  the  suspicion  against  Everard 
Barfoot. 

"  It  doesn't  in  the  least  surprise  me," 
said  the  listener,  with  interest.  "  I 
saw  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  live  together 
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very  well.  Without  children,  the  thing 
was  impossible.  Of  course  she  has  told 
you  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  her  since  it  happened." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  always  have  a  distinct 
feeling  of  pleasure  when  I  hear  of  married 
people  parting. — How  horrible  that  would 
seem  to  some  of  our  good  friends  !  But  it 
isn't  a  malicious  pleasure ;  there's  nothing 
personal  in  it.  As  I  have  told  you  before, 
I  think,  I  led  a  very  contented  life  with 
my  husband.  But  marriage  in  general  is 
such  humbug — you  forgive  the  word." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  assented  Rhoda, 
laughing  with  forced  gaiety. 

"  I  am  glad  of  anything  that  seems  to 
threaten  it  as  an  institution — in  its 
present  form.  A  scandalous  divorce-case 
is  a  delight  to  me, — anything  that  makes 
it  evident  how  much  misery  would  be 
spared  if  we  could  civilize  ourselves  in  this 
respect.  There  are  women  whose  conduct 
I  think  personally  detestable,  and    whom 

n  2 
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yet  I  can't  help  thanking  for  their  assault 
upon  social  laws.  We  shall  have  to 
go  through  a  stage  of  anarchy,  you  know, 
before  reconstruction  begins.  Yes,  in 
that  sense  I  am  an  anarchist. — Seriously, 
I  believe  if  a  few  men  and  women  in 
prominent  position  would  contract  marri- 
ages of  the  free  kind,  without  priest  or 
lawyer,  openly  and  defiantly,  they  would 
do  more  benefit  to  their  kind  than  in  any 
other  possible  way.  I  don't  declare  this 
opinion  to  every  one,  but  only  because  I  am 
a  coward.  Whatever  one  believes  with 
heart  and  soul,  one  ought  to  make 
known." 

Rhoda  wore  a  look  of  anxious  reflection. 

"  It  needs  a  great  deal  of  courage,"  she 
said.     "  To  take  that  step,  I  mean." 

"  Of  course.  We  need  martyrs. — And 
yet  I  doubt  whether  the  martyrdom  would 
be  very  long,  or  very  trying,  to  intel- 
lectual people.  A  woman  of  brains  who 
boldly    acted  upon   her  conviction    would 
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have  no  lack  of  congenial  society.  The 
best  people  are  getting  more  liberal  than 
they  care  to  confess  to  each  other.  Wait 
until  some  one  puts  the  matter  to  the  test, 
and  you  will  see." 

Ehoda  became  so  busy  with  her 
tumultuous  thoughts,  that  she  spoke 
only  a  word  now  and  then,  allowing 
Mrs.  Cosgrove  to  talk  at  large  on  this 
engrossing  theme. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Widdowson  living?"  the 
revolutionist  at  length  inquired. 

"  I  don't  know.  But  I  can  get  you  her 
address." 

"  Pray  do.  I  shall  go  and  see  her.  We 
are  quite  friendly  enough  for  me  to  do  so 
without  impertinence." 

Having  lunched  with  her  acquaintance; 
Rhoda  went  in  the  afternoon  to  Mildred 
Vesper's  lodgings.  Miss  Vesper  was  at 
home,  reading,  in  her  usual  placid  mood. 
She  erave  Rhoda  the  address  that  was  on 
Mrs.  Widdowson's  last  brief  note,  and  that 
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evening  Rhoda  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Cosgrove  by 
letter. 

In  two  days  she  received  a  reply.  Mrs. 
Cosgrove  had  called  upon  Mrs.  Widdowson 
at  her  lodgings  at  Clapham.  "  She  is  ill, 
wretched,  and  unwilling  to  talk.  I  could 
only  stay  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
to  ask  questions  was  impossible.  She 
mentioned  your  name,  and  appeared  very 
anxious  to  hear  about  you ;  bat  when  I 
asked  whether  she  would  like  you  to  call 
she  grew  timid  all  at  once,  and  said  she 
hoped  you  wouldn't  unless  you  really 
desired  to  see  her.  Poor  thing  !  Of 
course  I  don't  know  what  it  all  means,  but 
I  came  away  with  maledictions  on  marri- 
age in  my  heart — one  is  always  safe  in 
indulging  that  feeling." 

A  week  or  so  after  this,  there  arrived 
for  Miss  Barfoot  a  letter  from  Everard. 
The  postmark  was  Ostend. 

Never  before  had  Rhoda  been  tempted 
to  commit  a  breach  of  confidence  such  as  in 
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any  one  else  she  would  have  scorned 
beyond  measure.  She  had  heard,  of  course, 
of  people  secretly  opening  letters  with  the 
help  of  steam ;  whether  it  could  be  done 
with  absolute  security  from  detection,  she 
did  not  feel  sure,  but  her  thoughts  dwelt 
on  the  subject  for  several  hours.  It  was 
terrible  to  hold  this  letter  of  Everard's 
writing,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  send  it  away 
without  knowledge  of  the  contents,  which 
perhaps  gravely  concerned  her.  She  could 
not  ask  Miss  Barfoot  to  let  her  know  what 
Everard  had  written.  The  information 
might  perhaps  be  voluntarily  granted  ;  but 
perhaps  not. 

To  steam  the  back  of  the  envelope- 
would  it  not  leave  marks,  a  rumpling  or 
discolouration  1  Even  to  be  suspected  of 
such  dishonour  would  be  more  bitter  to  her 
than  death.  Could  she  even  think  of  it  ? 
How  she  was  degraded  by  this  hateful 
passion,  which  wrought  in  her  like  a 
disease  ! 
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With  two  others  which  that  day  had 
arrived,  she  put  the  letter  into  a  large 
envelope,  and  so  dispatched  it.  But  no 
satisfaction  rewarded  her  ;  her  heart  raged 
against  the  world,  against  every  law  of 
life. 

When,  in  a  few  days,  a  letter  came  to 
her  from  Miss  Barfoot,  she  tore  it  open, 
and  there — yes,  there  was  Everard's  hand- 
writing. Mary  had  sent  the  communica- 
tion for  her  to  read. 

"  Dear  Cousin  Mary, 

"  After  all,  I  was  rather  too  grumpy 
in  my  last  note  to  you.  But  my  patience 
had  been  desperately  tried.  I  have  gone 
through  a  good  deal;  now  at  last  I  am 
recovering  sanity,  and  can  admit  that  you 
had  no  choice  but  to  ask  those  questions. 
I  know  and  care  nothing  about  Mrs. 
Widdowson.  By  her  eccentric  behaviour 
she  either  did  me  a  great  injury  or  a  great 
service,    I'm  not  quite  sure  which,  but    I 
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incline  to  the  latter  view.  Here  is  a  con- 
nundrum — not  very  difficult  to  solve,  I 
dare  say. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about 
Arromanches  ?  A  very  quiet  little  spot  on 
the  Normandy  coast ;  you  get  to  it  by  an 
hour's  coach  from  Bayeux.  Not  infested 
by  English.  I  went  there  on  an  invitation 
from  the  Brissendens,  who  discovered  the 
place  last  year.  Excellent  people,  these. 
I  like  them  better  the  more  I  know  of 
them.  A  great  deal  of  quiet  liberality — 
even  extreme  liberality — in  the  two  girls  ; 
they  would  suit  you,  I  am  sure.  Well 
instructed.  Agnes,  the  younger,  reads 
half-a-dozen  languages,  and  shames  me  by 
her  knowledge  of  all  sorts  of  things.  And 
yet  delightfully  feminine. 

"  As  they  were  going  to  Ostencl,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  follow  them,  and 
we  continue  to  see  each  other  pretty 
frequently. 

"  By-the-bye,  I  shall  have   to   find  new 
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quarters  if  I  come  back  to  London.  The 
engineer,  back  from  Italy  after  a  longer 
absence  than  he  anticipated,  wants  his  flat, 
and  of  course  must  have  it.  But  then,  I 
may  not  come  back  at  all,  except  to  gather 
my  traps.  I  shall  not  call  on  you,  unless 
I  have  heard  that  you  don't  doubt  the 
assurance  I  have  now  twice  given. 
"  Your  profligate  relative, 

"  E.  B." 

"  I  think,"  wrote  Mary,  "  that  we  may 
safely  believe  him.  Such  a  lie  would  be  too 
bad  ;  he  is  incapable  of  it.  Remember,  I 
have  never  charged  him  with  falsehood.  I 
shall  write  and  tell  him  that  I  accept  his 
wrord.  Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  occurred  to 
you  to  see  Mrs.  Widdowson  herself  ?  Or, 
if  there  are  insuperable  objections,  why 
not  see  Miss  Madden  ? — We  talk  to  each 
other  in  a  sort  of  cipher,  dear  Rhoda. 
Well,  I  desire  nothing  but  your  good,  as 
I  think  you  know,  and  you  must  decide 
for  yourself  where  that  good  lies." 
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Everard's  letter  put  Rhoda  beside  her- 
self with  wrath.  In  writing  it,  he  knew 
it  would  come  into  her  hands  ;  he  hoped 
to  sting  her  with  jealousy.  So  Mrs. 
Widdowson  had  done  him  a  service.  He 
was  free  to  devote  himself  to  Agnes 
Brissenden,  with  her  six  languages,  her 
extreme  liberality,  her  feminine  charm. 

If  she  could  not  crush  out  her  love  for 
this  man,  she  would  poison  herself, — as 
she  had  so  often  decided  she  would  do  if 
ever  some  hopeless  malady,  such  as  cancer, 
took  hold  upon  her — 

And  be  content  to  feed  his  vanity  1 
To  give  him  the  lifelong  reflection  that, 
for  love  of  him,  a  woman  excelled  by  few 
in  qualities  of  brain  and  heart,  had  died 
like  a  rat  ? 

She  walked  about  the  rooms,  here  and 
there,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  in  a  fever 
of  unrest. — After  all,  was  he  not  behav- 
ing in  the  very  way  she  ought  to  desire  ? 
Was  he    not    helping    her  to  hate    him  ? 
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He  struck  at  her  with  unmanly  blows, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  to  quell  her  pride, 
and  bring  her  to  him  in  prostrate 
humility.  Never  !  Even  if  it  were  proved 
in  the  clearest  way  that  she  ought  to  have 
believed  him,  she  would  make  no  sub- 
mission. If  he  loved  her,  he  must  woo 
once  more. 

But  the  suggestion  in  Mary's  letter  was 
not  fruitless.  When  she  had  thought  over 
it  for  a  day  or  two,  she  wrote  to  Virginia 
Madden,  asking  her,  as  a  favour,  to  come 
to  Queen's  Road  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Virginia  quickly  replied  with  a  promise 
to  call,  and  punctually  kept  the  engage- 
ment. Though  she  was  much  better 
dressed  than  in  the  days  previous  to 
Monica's  marriage,  she  had  lost  something 
for  which  costume  could  not  compensate  : 
her  face  had  no  longer  that  unmistakable 
refinement  which  had  been  wont  to  make 
her  attire  a  secondary  consideration.  A 
disagreeable  redness  tinged  her  eyelids  and 
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the  lower  part  of  her  nose  ;  her  mouth  was 
growing  coarse  and  lax,  the  under  lip 
hanging  a  little  ;  she  smiled  with  a  shrink- 
ing, apologetic  shyness  only  seen  in  people 
who  have  done  something  to  be  ashamed 
of, — smiled  even  when  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  look  sorrowful  ;  and  her  glance  was 
furtive.  She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  like  an  anxious  applicant  for  work  or 
charity,  and  a  moistness  of  the  eyes,  which 
obliged  her  to  use  her  handkerchief 
frequently,  strengthened  this  resemblance. 

Rhoda  could  not  play  at  smooth  phrases 
with  this  poor,  dispirited  woman,  whose 
change  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
especially  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
had  often  occupied  her  thoughts  in  a  very 
unpleasant  way.  She  came  almost  at  once 
to  the  subject  of  their  interview. 

"Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  me 
before  this  ?  " 

"  I — I  really  couldn't.  The  circum- 
stances— everything    is    so    very    painful. 
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You  know — of  course  you  know  what  has 
happened  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  How,"  asked  Virginia  timidly,  "  did 
the  news  first  of  all  reach  you  ?  " 

"Mr.  Widdowson  came  here,  and  told 
Miss  Barfoot  everything." 

"  He  came  ? — We  didn't  know  that. 
Then  you  have  heard  the  accusation  he 
makes  ? " 

"  Everything." 

"  It  is  quite  unfounded,  I  do  assure  you. 
Monica  is  not  guilty.  The  poor  child  has 
done  nothing — it  was  an  indiscretion — 
nothing  more  than  indiscretion  " — 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  believe  it.  Can 
you  give  me  certainty  ?  Can  you  explain 
Monica's  behaviour — not  only  on  that  one 
occasion,  but  the  deceit  she  practised  at 
other  times  ?  Her  husband  told  Miss 
Barfoot  that  she  had  frequently  told  him 
untruths — such  as  saying  that  she  called 
here  when  she  certainly  did  not." 
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;'  I  can't  explain  that,"  lamented  Virginia. 
"  Monica  won't  tell  me  why  she  concealed 
her  movements." 

"  Then  how  can  you  ask  me  to  be- 
lieve your  assurance  that  she  isn't 
guilty?" 

The  sternness  of  this  question  caused 
Virginia  to  redden  and  become  utterly 
disconcerted.  She  dropped  her  hand- 
kerchief, fumbled  for  it,   breathed  hard. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Nunn  !  How  can  you  think 
Monica — ?  You  know  her  better  ;  I'm 
sure  you  do  !  " 

"  Any  human  being  may  commit  a 
crime,"  said  the  other  impatiently, 
exasperated  by  what  seemed  to  be  merely 
new  evidence  against  Barfoot.  "  Who 
knows  any  one  well  enough  to  say  that  a 
charge  must  be  unfounded  1  " 

Miss  Madden  began  to  sob. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  is  true. — But  my  sister 
— my  dear  sister  " — 

"  I    didn't    wish   to  distress  you.       Do 
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command  yourself,  and  let  us  talk  about  it 
calmly." 

"  Yes — I  will — I  shall  be  so  glad  to  talk 
about  it  with  you. — Oh,  if  I  could  persuade 
her    to    return    to   her    husband  !     He  is 
willing  to  receive  her.     I  meet  him  very 
often    on  Clapham    Common,  and —     We 
we    are    living    at    his    expense.     When 
Monica    had    been    with-   me    in    my    old 
lodgings  for  about  a  week,  he  took  these 
new  rooms  for  us,   and  Monica  consented 
to  remove.     But  she  won't  hear  of  going 
back  to  live  with  him.     He  has  offered  to 
let  us  have  the  house  to  ourselves,  but  it's 
no  use.     He  writes  to  her,  but  she  won't 
reply.     Do  you  know  that  he  has  taken  a 
house    at    Clevedon — a    beautiful    house  ? 
They  were  to  go  to  it  in  a  week  or  two, 
and  Alice  and  I  would  have  gone  to  share 
it  with  them — -then    this    dreadful  thing- 
happened.     And  Mr.   Widdowson  doesn't 
even  insist  on   her  telling  him  what   she 
keeps  secret.      He  is  willing  to  take  her 
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back  under  any  circumstances.     And  she 

is  go  ill  »_ 

Virginia  broke  off,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing more  that  she  did  not  venture  to 
impart.  Her  cheeks  coloured,  and  she 
looked  distressfully  about  the  room. 

"  Seriously  ill,  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired 
Rhoda,  with  difficulty  softening  her 
voice. 

"  She  gets  up  each  day,  but  I'm  often 
afraid  that  —  She  has  had  fainting 
fits  "— 

Rhoda  gazed  at  the  speaker  with  pitiless 
scrutiny. 

"  What  can  have  caused  this  ?  Is  it 
the  result  of  her  being  falsely  accused  1 " 

"Partly  that.     But"— 

Suddenly  Virginia  rose,  stepped  to 
Rhoda' s  side,  and  whispered  a  word  or  two. 
Rhoda  turned  pale ;  her  eyes  glared 
fiercely. 

"  And  still  you  believe  her  innocent  ?  " 

"  She  has  sworn  to  me  that  she  is 
vol.  in.  o 
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innocent.  She  says  that  she  has  a  proof  of 
it,  which  I  shall  see  some  day — and  her 
husband  also.  A  presentiment  has  fixed 
itself  in  her  mind  that  she  can't  live,  and 
before  the  end  she  will  tell  everything." 

"Her  husband  knows  of  this,  of  course — 
of  what  you  have  told  me  ?  " 

"  No.     She  has  forbidden  me  to  say  any- 
thing— and  how  could  I,  Miss  Nunn  ?     She 
has    made    me   promise  solemnly  that  he 
shall  not  be   told.     I   haven't   even   told 
Alice.     But  she  will  know  very  soon.     At 
the  end  of  September  she  leaves  her  place, 
and  will  come  to  London,  to  be  with  us — 
for  a  time  at  all  events.     We  do  so  hope 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  persuading  Monica 
to  go  to    the    house    at    Clevedon.      Mr. 
Widdowson   is  keeping  it,  and  will  move 
the    furniture    from    Heme    Hill   at    any 
moment. — Couldn't  you  help  us,  dear  Miss 
Nunn  ?      Monica  would  listen  to  you  ;    I 
am  sure  she  would." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can  be  of  no  use,"  Ehoda 
answered  coldly. 
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"  She  has  been  hoping  to  see  you." 

"  She  has  said  so  J  " 

"  Not  in  so  many  words — but  I  am  sure 
she  wishes  to  see  you.  She  has  asked 
about  you  several  times,  and  when  your 
note  came  she  was  very  pleased.  It 
would  be  a  great  kindness  to  us  " — 

"  Does  she  declare  that  she  will  never 
return  to  her  husband  ? " 

"  Yes — I  am  sorry  to  say  she  does.  But 
the  poor  child  believes  that  she  has  only  a 
short  time  to  live.  Nothing  will  shake  her 
presentiment.  '  I  shall  die,  and  give  no  more 
trouble,' — that's  what  she  always  says  to 
me.  And  a  conviction  of  that  kind  is  so 
likely  to  fulfil  itself.  She  never  leaves  the 
house,  and  of  course  that  is  very  wrong ; 
she  ought  to  go  out  every  day.  She 
won't  see  a  medical  man." 

"  Has  Mr.  Widdowson  given  her  any 
cause  for  disliking  him  ? "  Pthoda  inquired. 

"  He  was  dreadfully  violent,  when  he 
discovered —       I'm  afraid  it  was  natural — 

o  2 
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he  thought  the  worst  of  her,  and  he  has 
always  been  so  devoted  to  Monica.  She 
says  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  killing  her. 
He  is  a  man  of  very  severe  nature,  I  have 
always  thought.  He  never  could  bear 
that  Monica  should  go  anywhere  alone. 
They  were  very,  very  unhappy,  I'm  afraid 
— so  ill- matched  in  almost  every  respect. 
Still,  under  the  circumstances — surely  she 
ought  to  return  to  him  ? " 

"  I  can't  say.  I  don't  know." 
Rhoda's  voice  signified  a  conflict  of  feel- 
ing. Had  she  been  disinterested,  her 
opinion  would  not  have  wavered  for  a 
moment ;  she  would  have  declared  that 
the  wife's  inclination  must  be  the  only 
law  in  such  a  case.  As  it  was,  she  could 
only  regard  Monica  with  profound  mistrust 
and  repugnance.  The  story  of  decisive 
evidence  kept  back  seemed  to  her  only  a 
weak  woman's  falsehood,  a  fiction  due  to 
shame  and  despair.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  give  some  vague  relief  to  her  mind 
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if  Monica  were  persuaded  to  go  to  Cleve- 
don,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  think 
of  visiting  the  suffering  woman.  What- 
ever the  end  might  be,  she  would  have  no 
part  in  bringing  it  about.  Her  dignity, 
her  pride,  should  remain  unsullied  by  such 
hateful  contact. 

"  I  mustn't  stay  longer,"  said  Virginia, 
rising  after  a  painful  silence.  "  I  am 
always  afraid  to  be  away  from  her  even  for 
an  hour  ;  the  fear  of  dreadful  things  that 
might  happen  haunts  me  day  and  night. 
How  glad  I  shall  be  when  Alice  comes  ! " 

Rhoda  had  no  words  of  sympathy.  Her 
commiseration  for  Virginia  was  only  such 
as  she  might  have  felt  for  any  stranger 
involved  in  sordid  troubles ;  all  the  old 
friendliness  had  vanished.  Nor  would  she 
have  been  greatly  shocked,  or  astonished, 
had  she  followed  Miss  Madden  on  the  way 
to  the  railway  station,  and  seen  her,  after 
a  glance  up  and  down  the  street,  turn 
quickly  into  a  public-house,  and  come  forth 
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again  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 
A  feeble,  purposeless,  hopeless  woman  ; 
type  of  a  whole  class ;  living  only  to 
deteriorate — 

Will  !  Purpose !  Was  she  not  in 
danger  of  forgetting  these  watchwords, 
which  had  guided  her  life  out  of  youth  into 
maturity  ?  That  poor  creature's  unhappi- 
ness  was  doubtless  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  conviction  that  in  missing  love  and 
marriage  she  had  missed  everything.  So 
thought  the  average  woman,  and  in  her 
darkest  hours  she  too  had  fallen  among 
those  poor  of  spirit,  the  flesh  prevailing. 
Bat  the  soul  in  her  had  not  finally 
succumbed.  Passion  had  a  new  signifi- 
cance ;  her  conception  of  life  was  larger, 
more  liberal ;  she  made  no  vows  to  crush 
the  natural  instincts.  But  her  conscience, 
her  sincerity  should  not  suffer.  Wherever 
destiny  might  lead,  she  would  still  be  the 
same  proud  and  independent  woman, 
responsible  only  to  herself,  fulfilling  the 
nobler  laws  of  her  existence. 
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A  day  or  two  after  this  she  had  guests 
to  dine  with  her,  Mildred  Vesper  and 
Winifred  Haven.  Among  the  girls  whom 
she  had  helped  to  educate,  these  two 
seemed  by  far  the  most  self-reliant,  the 
most  courageous  and  hopeful.  In  minor 
details  of  character  they  differed  widely, 
and  intellectually  Miss  Haven  was  far  in 
advance.  Rhoda  had  a  strong  desire  to 
observe  them  as  they  talked  about  the 
most  various  subjects ;  she  knew  them 
well,  but  hoped  to  find  in  them  some  new 
suggestion  of  womanly  force,  which  would 
be  of  help  to  her  in  her  own  struggle  for 
redemption. 

It  was  seldom  that  either  of  them  ailed 
anything.  Mildred  still  showed  traces  of 
her  country  breeding ;  she  was  the  more 
robust,  walked  with  a  heavier  step,  had 
less  polish  of  manner.  Under  strain  of 
any  kind,  Winifred's  health  would  sooner 
give  way,  but  her  natural  vivacity  pro- 
mised     long      resistance      to     oppressing 
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influences.  Mildred  had  worked  harder, 
and  amid  privations  of  which  the  other 
girl  knew  nothing;  she  would  never 
distinguish  herself,  but  it  was  difficult 
indeed  to  imagine  her  repining  so  long  as 
she  had  her  strength  and  her  congenial 
friends ;  twenty  years  hence,  in  all  pro- 
bability, she  would  keep  the  same  clear, 
steady  eye,  the  same  honest  smile,  and  the 
same  dry  humour  in  her  talk.  Winifred 
was  more  likely  to  traverse  a  latitude  of 
storm.  For  one  thing,  her  social  position 
brought  her  in  the  way  of  men  who  might 
fall  in  love  with  her,  whereas  Mildred  lived 
absolutely  apart  from  the  male  world ; 
doubtless,  too,  her  passions  were  stronger. 
She  loved  literature,  spent  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  study,  and  had  set  her  mind 
upon  helping  to  establish  that  ideal 
woman's-paper  of  which  there  was  often 
talk  at  Miss  Barfoot's. 

In   this    company,    Rhoda   felt  her  old 
ambitions  regaining  their  power  over  her. 
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To  these  girls  she  was  an  exemplar ;  it 
made  her  smile  to  think  how  little  they 
could  dream  of  what  she  had  experienced 
during  the  last  few  weeks :  if  ever  a 
moment  of  discontent  assailed  them,  they 
must  naturally  think  of  her,  of  the  brave, 
encouraging  words  she  had  so  often 
spoken.  For  a  moment  she  had  deserted 
them,  abandoning  a  course  which  her 
reason  steadily  approved  for  one  that  was 
beset  with  perils  of  indignity.  It  would 
shame  her  if  they  knew  the  whole  truth, 
— and  yet  she  wished  it  were  possible 
for  them  to  learn  that  she  had  been 
passionately  wooed.  A  contemptible  im- 
pulse of  vanity  ;  away  with  it ! 

There  was  a  chance,  it  seemed  to  her, 
that  during  Miss  Barfoot's  absence,  Everard 
might  come  to  the  house.  Mary  had 
written  to  him  ;  he  would  know  that  she 
was  away.  What  better  opportunity,  if 
he  had  not  dismissed  her  memory  from  his 
thoughts  ? 
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Every  evening  she  made  herself  ready- 
to  receive  a  possible  visitor.  She  took 
thought  for  her  appearance.  But  the 
weeks  passed  by,  Miss  Barfoot  returned, 
and  Everard  had  given  no  sign. 

She  would  set  a  date,  a  limit.  If  before 
Christmas  he  neither  came  nor  wrote,  all 
was  at  an  end ;  after  that  she  would  not 
see  him,  whatever  his  plea.  And  having 
persuaded  herself  that  this  decision  was 
irrevocable,  she  thought  it  as  well  to 
gratify  Miss  Barfoot's  curiosity,  for  by  now 
she  felt  able  to  relate  what  had  happened 
in  Cumberland  with  a  certain  satisfaction, 
— the  feeling  she  had  foreseen  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Everard,  it  flattered  her  to  observe  his 
growing  interest.  Her  narrative,  to 
which  Mary  listened  with  downcast  eyes, 
presented  the  outlines  of  the  story  vera- 
ciously ;  she  told  of  Everard's  wish  to 
dispense  with  the  legal  bond,  of  her  own 
indecision,  and  of  the  issue. 
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"  When  your  letter  came,  could  I  very 
well  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did  ?  It 
was  not  a  flat  refusal  to  believe  him  ;  all  I 
asked  was  that  things  should  be  cleared 
up  before  our  marriage.  For  his  own 
sake,  he  ought  to  have  willingly  agreed  to 
that.  He  preferred  to  take  my  request  as 
an  insult.  His  unreasonable  anger  made 
me  angry  too. — And  now  I  don't  think  we 
shall  ever  meet  again,  unless  as  mere 
acquaintances." 

"I  think,"  commented  the  listener,  "that 
he  behaved  with  extraordinary  impudence." 

"In  the  first  proposal? — But  I  myself 
attach  no  importance  to  the  marriage 
ceremony." 

"  Then  why  did  you  insist  upon  it  ? " 
asked  Mary,  with  a  smile  which  might 
have  become  sarcastic,  but  that  her  eye 
met  Ilhoda's. 

"  Would  you  have  received  us  % " 

"  In  the  one  case  as  readily  as  in  the 
other." 
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Rhoda  was  silent,  and  darkly  thought- 
ful. 

"  Perhaps  I  never  felt  entire  confidence 
in  him." 

Mary  smiled,  and  sighed. 


VII. 

THE   BURDEN    OF   FUTILE   SOULS. 

"My  own  dearest  love,  if  I  could  but 
describe  to  you  all  I  have  suffered  before 
sitting  down  to  write  this  letter !  Since 
our  last  meeting  I  have  not  known  one 
hour  of  quietness.  To  think  that  I  missed 
you  when  you  called  and  left  that  note — 
for  it  was  you  yourself,  was  it  not  ?  The 
journey  was  horrible,  and  the  week  that  I 
have  spent  here — I  assure  you  I  have  not 
slept  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  I  am  utterly  broken  down  by 
misery.  My  darling," — &c.  "I  regard 
myself  as  a  criminal ;  if  you  have  suffered 
a  thousandth  part  of  what  /  have,  I 
deserve    any    punishment    that    could    be 
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devised.  For  it  has  all  been  my  fault. 
Knowing,  as  I  did,  that  our  love  could 
never  end  in  happiness,  it  was  my  duty  to 
hide  what  I  felt.  I  ought  never  to  have 
contrived  that  first  meeting  alone — for  it 
ivas  contrived  ;  I  sent  my  sisters  away  on 
purpose.  I  ought  never  " — &c.  "  The 
only  reflection  that  can  ever  bring  me 
comfort  is  that  our  love  has  been  pure. 
We  can  always  think  of  each  other  without 
shame.  And  why  should  this  love  ever 
have  an  end  ?  We  are  separated,  and 
perhaps  shall  never  see  each  other  again, 
but  may  not  our  hearts  remain  for  ever 
true?  May  we  not  think"— &c.  "If  I 
were  to  bid  you  leave  your  home  and 
come  to  me,  I  should  be  once  more  acting 
with  base  selfishness.  I  should  ruin  your 
life,  and  load  my  own  with  endless  self- 
reproach.  1  find  that  even  mere  outward 
circumstances  would  not  allow  of  what  for 
a  moment  we  dreamt  might  be  possible, 
and  of  that  I  am  glad,  since  it  helps  me  to 
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overcome  the  terrible  temptation.  Oh,  if 
you  knew  how  that  temptation " — &c. 
"  Time  will  be  a  friend  to  both  of  us, 
dearest  Monica.  Forget  each  other  we 
never  can,  we  never  ivill.  But  our 
unsullied  love  " — &c. 

Monica  read  it  through  again,  the  long 
rigmarole.  Since  the  day  that  she 
received  it — addressed  to  "  Mrs.  William- 
son "  at  the  little  stationer's  by  Lavender 
Hill — the  day  before  she  consented  to 
accompany  her  sister  into  new  lodgings, 
the  letter  had  lain  in  its  hiding-place. 
Alone  this  afternoon,  for  Virginia  was 
gone  to  call  on  Miss  Nunn,  alone  and 
miserable,  every  printed  page  a  weariness 
to  her  sight,  she  took  out  the  French- 
stamped  envelope  and  tried  to  think  that 
its  contents  interested  her.  But  not  a 
word  had  power  of  attraction  or  of 
repulsion.  The  tender  phrases  affected 
her  no  more  than  if  they  had  been 
addressed     to     a     stranger.       Love     was 
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become  a  meaningless  word.  She  could 
not  understand  how  she  had  ever  drifted 
into  such  relations  with  the  writer.  Fear 
and  anger  were  the  sole  passions  surviving 
in  her  memory  from  those  days  which  had 
violently  transformed  her  life,  and  it  was 
not  with  Be  vis,  but  her  husband,  that 
these  emotions  were  connected.  Bevis's 
image  stood  in  that  already  distant  past 
like  a  lay  figure,  the  mere  semblance  of  a 
man.  And  with  such  conception  of  him 
his  letter  corresponded  ;  it  was  artificial, 
lifeless,  as  if  extracted  from  some  vapid 
novel. 

But  she  must  not  destroy  it.  Its  use 
was  still  to  come.  Letter  and  envelope 
must  go  back  again  into  hiding,  and  await 
the  day  which  would  give  them  power  over 
human  lives. 

Suffering,  as  always,  from  headache  and 
lassitude,  she  sat  by  the  window  and 
watched  the  people  who  passed  along,  her 
daily  occupation.     This    sitting-room    was 
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on  the  ground  floor.  In  a  room  above 
some  one  was  receiving  a  music-lesson ; 
every  now  and  then  the  teacher's  voice 
became  audible,  raised  in  sharp  impatience, 
and  generally  accompanied  by  a  clash  upon 
the  keys  of  the  piano.  At  the  area-gate 
of  the  house  opposite,  a  servant  was  talking 
angrily  with  a  tradesman's  errand  boy,  who 
at  length  put  his  thumb  to  his  nose  with 
insulting  significance,  and  scampered  off. 
Then,  at  the  house  next  to  that  one,  there 
stopped  a  cab,  from  which  three  busy- 
looking  men  alighted.  Cabs  full  of  people 
were  always  stopping  at  that  door  ;  Monica 
wondered  what  it  meant,  who  might  live 
there.  She  thought  of  asking-  the  land- 
lady. 

Virginia's  return  aroused  her.  She  went 
upstairs  with  her  sister  into  the  double- 
bedded  room  which  they  occupied. 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?  " 

"  He  went  there.     He  told  them  every 
thing." 

VOL.    III.  P 
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"  How  did  Miss  Nunn  look  ?  How  did 
she  speak  ? " 

"  Oh,  she  was  very,  very  distant," 
lamented  Virginia.  "  I  don't  quite  know 
why  she  sent  for  me.  She  said  there 
would  be  no  use  in  her  coming  to  see  you, 
— and  I  don't  think  she  ever  will.  I  told 
her  that  there  was  no  truth  in  " — 

"  But  how  did  she  look  ?  "  asked  Monica 
impatiently. 

"  Not  at  all  well,  I  thought.  She  has 
been  away  for  her  holiday,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  have  done  her  much  good." 

"  He  went  there  and  told  them  every- 
thing ? " 

"  Yes— just  after  it  happened.  But  he 
hasn't  seen  them  since  that.  I  could  see 
they  believed  him.  It  was  no  use,  all  that 
I  said.     She  looked  so  stern  and  " — 

"  Did  you  ask  anything  about  Mr. 
Barfoot  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  didn't  venture  to.  It  was 
impossible.     But  I  feel  quite  sure  that  they 
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must  have  broken  off  all  intercourse  with 
him.  Whatever  he  may  have  said,  they 
evidently  didn't  believe  it.  Miss  Barfoot 
is  away  now." 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  her  about 
me  ?  " 

"  Everything  that  you  said  I  might, 
dear." 

"  Nothing  else — you  are  sure  ?  " 

Virginia  coloured,  but  made  assevera- 
tion that  nothing  else  had  passed  her 
lips. 

"It  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  you 
had,"  said  Monica  indifferently.  "I  don't 
care." 

The  sister,  struggling  with  shame,  was 
irritated  by  the  needlessness  of  her 
falsehood. 

"  Then  why  were  you  so  particular  to 
forbid  me,  Monica  ?  " 

"  It  was  better — but  I  don't  care.  I 
don't  care  for  anything.  Let  them  believe 
and  say  what  they  like  " — 

p  2 
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"  Monica,  if  I  find  out  at  last  that  you 
have  deceived  me  " — 

"  Oh,  do,  do,  do  be  quiet !  "  cried  the 
other  wretchedly.  "  I  shall  go  somewhere 
and  live  alone — or  die  alone.  You  worry 
me — I'm  tired  of  it." 

"  You  are  not  very  grateful,  Monica  " — 

"  I  can't  be  grateful  !  You  must  expect 
nothing  from  me.  If  you  keep  talking  and 
questioning,  I  shall  go  away.  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  me.  The  sooner  I  die  the 
better." 

Scenes  such  as  this  had  been  frequent 
lately.  The  sisters  were  a  great  trial  to 
each  other's  nerves.  Tedium  and  pain 
drove  Monica  to  the  relief  of  altercation, 
and  Virginia,  through  her  secret  vice,  was 
losing  all  self-control.  They  wrangled, 
wailed,  talked  of  parting,  and  only 
became  quiet  when  their  emotions  had 
exhausted  them.  Yet  no  ill-feeling 
resulted  from  these  disputes.  Virginia 
had   a   rooted   faith    in  her  sister's  inno- 
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cence ;  when  angry,  she  only  tried  to 
provoke  Monica  into  a  full  explanation 
of  the  mystery,  so  insoluble  by  unaided 
conjecture.  And  Monica,  say  what  she 
might,  repaid  this  confidence  with  pro- 
found gratitude.  Strangely,  she  had  come 
to  view  herself  as  not  only  innocent  of  the 
specific  charge  brought  against  her,  but  as 
a  woman  in  every  sense  maligned.  So 
utterly  void  of  significance,  from  her 
present  point  of  view,  was  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Bevis.  One 
reason  for  this  lay  in  the  circumstance 
that,  when  exchanging  declarations  with 
her  lover,  she  was  ignorant  of  a  fact  which, 
had  she  known  it,  would  have  made  their 
meetings  impossible.  Her  husband  she 
could  never  regard  but  as  a  cruel  enemy  ; 
none  the  less,  nature  had  set  a  seal  upon 
their  marriage  against  which  the  revolt  of 
her  heart  was  powerless.  If  she  lived  to 
bear  a  child,  that  child  would  be  his. 
Widdowson,   when   he   heard    of  her  con- 
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dition,  would  declare  it  the  final  proof  of 
infidelity ;  and  this  injustice  it  was  that 
exclusively  occupied  her  mind.  On  this 
account  she  could  think  only  of  the 
accusation  which  connected  her  name  with 
Barfoot's, — all  else  was  triviality.  Had 
there  been  no  slightest  ground  for  impu- 
tation upon  her  conduct,  she  could  not 
have  resented  more  vigorously  her  hus- 
band's refusal  to  acquit  her  of  dishonour. 

On  the  following  day,  after  their  early 
dinner,  Monica  unexpectedly  declared  that 
she  must  go  out. 

"  Come  with  me.  We'll  go  into  the 
town." 

"  But  you  refused  to  go  out  this  morn- 
ing, when  it  was  fine,"  complained  Virginia. 
"  And  now  you  can  see  it  will  rain." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  alone." 

The  sister  at  once  started  up. 

"  No,  no  ;  I'm  quite  ready. — Where  do 
you  wish — ?  " 

"Anywhere,    out    of  this    dead    place. 
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We'll  go  by  train,  and  walk  from  Victoria 
— anywhere.     To  the  Abbey,  if  you  like." 

"  You  must  be  very  careful  not  to  catch 
cold.  After  all  this  time  that  you  haven't 
left  the  house  " — 

Monica  cut  short  the  admonition,  and 
dressed  herself  with  feverish  impatience. 
As  they  set  forth,  drops  of  rain  had  begun 
to  fall,  but  Monica  would  not  hear  of  wait- 
ing. The  journey  by  train  made  her 
nervous,  but  affected  her  spirits  favourably. 
At  Victoria  it  rained  so  heavily  that  they 
could  not  go  out  into  the  street. 

"  It  doesn't  matter.  There's  plenty  to 
see  here.  Let  us  walk  about  and  look  at 
things.  We'll  buy  something  at  the  book- 
stall to  take  back." 

As  they  turned  again  towards  the  plat- 
form, Monica  was  confronted  by  a  face  which 
she  at  once  recognized,  though  it  had 
changed  noticeably  in  the  eighteen  months 
since  she  last  saw  it.  The  person  was 
Miss  Eade,  her    old    acquaintance    at    the 
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shop.  But  the  girl  no  longer  dressed  as  in 
those  days  ;  cheap  finery  of  the  "  loudest  " 
description  arrayed  her  form,  and  it  needed 
little  scrutiny  to  perceive  that  her  thin 
cheeks  were  artificially  reddened.  The 
surprise  of  the  meeting  was  not  Monica's 
only  reason  for  evincing  embarrassment ; 
seeing  that  Miss  Eade  was  uncertain 
whether  to  make  a  sign  of  acquaintance, 
she  felt  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  by.  But 
this  was  not  permitted.  As  they  were 
passing  each  other,  the  girl  bent  her 
head  and  whispered  : 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you — just  a 
minute." 

Virginia  perceived  the  communication, 
and  looked  in  surprise  at  her  sister. 

"  It's  one  of  the  girls  from  Walworth 
Road,"  said  Monica.  "  Just  walk  on  ;  I'll 
meet  you  at  the  bookstall." 

"  But,  my  dear,  she  doesn't  look  respect- 
able "— 

"  Go  on  ;  I  won't  be  a  minute." 
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Monica  motioned  to  Miss  Eade,  who 
followed  her  towards  a  more  retired  spot. 

"  You  have  left  the  shop  ?  " 

"  Left — I  should  think  so.  Nearly  a 
year  ago.  I  told  you  I  shouldn't  stand 
it  much  longer. — Are  you  married  ? " 

"Yes." 

Monica  did  not  understand  why  the 
girl  should  eye  her  so  suspiciously. 

"  You  are  ?  "  said  Miss  Eade.  "  Nobody 
that  I  know,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Quite  a  stranger  to  you." 

The  other  made  an  unpleasant  click 
with  her  tongue,  and  looked  vaguely 
about  her.  Then  she  remarked  incon- 
sequently  that  she  was  waiting  the  arrival 
of  her  brother  by  train. 

"  He's  a  traveller  for  a  West-end  shop  ; 
makes  five  hundred  a  year.  I  keep  house 
for  him,  because  of  course  he's  a  widower." 

The  "  of  course "  puzzled  Monica  for  a 
moment,  but  she  remembered  that  it  was 
an   unmeaning   expletive   much    used    by 
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people  of  Miss  Eade's  education.  However, 
the  story  did  not  win  her  credence ;  by 
this  time  her  disagreeable  surmises  had 
too  much  support. 

"  Was  there  anything  you  wished  par- 
ticularly to  speak  about  ?  " 

"You  haven't  seen  nothing  of  Mr. 
Bullivant  ? " 

To  what  a  remote  period  of  her  life  this 
name  seemed  to  recall  Monica !  She 
glanced  quickly  at  the  speaker,  and  again 
detected  suspicion  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him 
since  I  left  Walworth  Road.  Isn't  he  still 
there  ?  " 

"Not  he.  He  went  about  the  same 
time  you  did,  and  nobody  knew  where  he 
hid  himself." 

"  Hid  %     Why  should  he  hide  ?  " 

"  I  only  mean  he  got  out  of  sight  some- 
wheres.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might 
have  come  acrosst  him." 

"  No,    I    haven't. — Now    I    must    say 
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good-bye.  That  lady  is  waiting  for 
me. 

Miss  Eade  nodded,  but  immediately 
altered  her  mind  and  checked  Monica  as 
she  was  turning  away. 

"  You  wouldn't  mind  telling  me  what 
your  married  name  may  be  ? " 

"  That  really  doesn't  concern  you,  Miss 
Eade,"  replied  the  other  stiffly.  "  I  must 
go  "- 

"  If  you  don't  tell  me,  I'll  follow  you 
till  I  find  out,  and  chance  it ! " 

The  change  from  tolerable  civility  to 
coarse  insolence  was  so  sudden  that 
Monica  stood  in  astonishment.  There  was 
unconcealed  malignity  in  the  gaze  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  interest 
have  you  in  learning  my  name  ?  " 

The  girl  brought  her  face  near,  and 
snarled  in  the  true  voice  of  the  pavement  : 

"  Is  it  a  name  as  you're  ashamed  to  let 
out  ? " 
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Monica  walked  away  to  the  bookstall. 
When  she  had  joined  her  sister,  she 
became  aware  that  Miss  Eade  was  keeping 
her  in  sight. 

"  Let  us  buy  a  book,"  she  said,  "and  go 
home  again.     The  rain  won't  stop." 

They  selected  a  cheap  volume,  and, 
having  their  return  tickets,  moved  towards 
the  departure  platform.  Before  she  could 
reach  the  gates,  Monica  heard  Miss  Eade's 
voice  just  behind  her ;  it  had  changed 
again,  and  the  appealing  note  reminded 
her  of  many  conversations  in  Walworth 
Road, 

"  Do  tell  me  ! — I  beg  your  pardon  for 
bein  rude. — Don't  go  without  telling 
me." 

The  meaning  of  this  importunity  had 
already  flashed  upon  Monica,  and  now  she 
felt  a  slight  pity  for  the  tawdry,  aban- 
doned creature,  in  whom  there  seemed 
to  survive  that  hopeless  passion  of  old 
days. 
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"  My  name,"  she  said  abruptly,  "  is  ]\Irs. 
Widdowson." 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  have  told  you  what  you  wish  to 
know.     I  can't  talk  " — 

"  And  you  don't  really  know  nothing 
about  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

Miss  Eade  moved  sullenly  away,  not 
more  than  half  convinced.  Long  after 
Monica's  disappearance,  she  strayed  about 
the  platform,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
station.  Her  brother  was  slow  in  arriving. 
Once  or  twice  she  held  casual  colloquy 
with  men  who  also  stood  waiting — 
perchance  for  their  sisters  ;  and  ultimately 
one  of  these  was  kind  enough  to  offer  her 
refreshment,  which  she  graciously  accepted. 
— Rhoda  Nunn  wo  aid  have  classed  her 
and  mused  about  her  :  a  not  unimportant 
type  of  the  odd  woman. 

After  this,  Monica  frequently  went  out, 
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always  accompanied  by  her  sister.  It 
happened  more  than  once  that  they  saw 
Widdowson,  who  walked  past  the  house  at 
least  every  other  day  ;  he  didn't  approach 
them,  and,  had  he  done  so,  Monica  would 
have  kept  an  obstinate  silence. 

For  more  than  a  fortnight  he  had  not 
written  to  her.  At  length  there  came  a 
letter,  merely  a  repetition  of  his  former 
appeals. 

"  I  hear,"  he  wrote,  "  that  your  elder 
sister  is  coming  to  London.  Why  should 
she  live  here  in  lodgings,  when  a  comfort- 
able house  is  at  the  disposal  of  you  all  ? 
Let  me  again  entreat  you  to  go  to 
Clevedon.  The  furniture  shall  be  moved 
any  moment  you  wish.  I  solemnly  promise 
not  to  molest  you  in  any  way,  not  even  by 
writing.  It  shall  be  understood  that 
business  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  live 
in  London.  For  your  sister's  sake,  do 
accept  this  offer.  If  I  could  see  you  in 
private,  I  should  be  able  to  give  you  a  very 
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good  reason  why  your  sister  Virginia  would 
benefit  by  the  change  ;  perhaps  you  yourself 
know  of  it.  Do  answer  me,  Monica.  Never 
again  will  I  refer  by  word  or  look  to  what 
has  passed.  I  am  anxious  only  to  put  an 
end  to  the  wretched  life  that  you  are 
leading.  Do  go  to  the  house  at  Clevedon, 
I  implore  you." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  hinted 
darkly  at  a  benefit  that  might  accrue  to 
Virginia  if  she  left  London.  Monica  had 
no  inkling  of  what  he  meant.  She  showed 
her  sister  this  communication,  and  asked  if 
she  could  understand  the  passage  which 
concerned  her. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  Virginia 
replied,  her  hand  trembling  as  she  held  the 
paper.  "  I  can  only  suppose  that  he  thinks, 
I  am  not  looking  well." 

The  letter  was  burnt,  as  all  the  others 
had  been,  no  answer  vouchsafed.  Virginia's 
mind  seemed  to  waver  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  settlement   at  Clevedon.     Occa- 
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sionally  she  had  urged  Monica,  with 
extreme  persistence,  to  accept  what  was 
offered  ;  at  other  times,  as  now  for  instance, 
she  said  nothing.  Yet  Alice  had  written 
beseeching  her  to  use  all  means  for  Monica's 
persuasion.  Miss  Madden  infinitely  pre- 
ferred the  thought  of  dwelling  at  Clevedon 
— however  humble  the  circumstances  had 
been — to  that  of  coming  back  into  London 
lodgings  whilst  she  sought  for  a  new 
engagement.  The  situation  she  was  about 
to  quit  had  proved  more  laborious  than 
any  in  her  experience.  At  first  merely  a 
governess,  she  had  gradually  become 
children's  nurse  as  well,  and  for  the  past- 
three  months  had  been  expected  to  add  the 
tendence  of  a  chronic  invalid  to  her  other 
duties.  Not  a  day's  holiday  since  she  came. 
She  was  broken  down  and  utterly  woe- 
begone. 

But  Monica  could  not  be  moved.  She 
refused  to  go  again  under  her  husband's 
roof  until  he  had  stated  that  his    charge 
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against  her  was  absolutely  unfounded. 
This  concession  went  beyond  Widdowson's 
power ;  he  would  forgive,  but  still  declined 
to  stultify  himself  by  a  statement  that  could 
have  no  meaning.  To  what  extent  his 
wife  had  deceived  him  might  be  uncertain, 
but  the  deception  was  a  proved  fact.  Of 
course  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
Monica's  demand  had  a  significance  which 
emphasized  the  name  of  Barfoot.  Had  he 
said,  "  I  am  convinced  that  your  relations 
with  Barfoot  were  innocent,"  he  would 
have  seemed  to  himself  to  be  acquitting  her 
of  all  criminality  ;  whereas  Monica,  from 
her  point  of  view,  illogically  supposed  that 
he  micdit  credit  her  on  this  one  issue  with- 

o 

oat  overthrowing  all  the  evidence  that 
declared  her  untrustworthy.  In  short, 
she  expected  him  to  read  a  riddle  which 
there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  his 
understanding. 

Alice    was    in    correspondence  with  the 
gloomy    husband.       She    promised  him  to 
VOL     III.  Q 
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use  every  effort  to  gain  Monica's  confidence. 
Perhaps  as  the  eldest  sister  she  might 
succeed  where  Virginia  had  failed.  Her 
faith  in  Monica's  protestations  had  been 
much  shaken  by  the  item  of  intelligence 
which  Virginia  secretly  communicated  ; 
she  thought  it  too  likely  that  her  unhappy 
sister  saw  no  refuge  from  disgrace  but  in 
stubborn  denial  of  guilt.  And  in  the 
undertaking  that  was  before  her,  she  had 
no  hope  save  through  the  influence  of 
religion — with  her  a  much  stronger  force 
than  with  either  of  the  others. 

Her  arrival  was  expected  on  the  last 
day  of  September.  The  evening  before, 
Monica  went  to  bed  soon  after  eight  o'clock  ; 
for  a  day  or  two  she  had  suffered  greatly, 
and  at  length  had  allowed  a  doctor  to  be 
called.  Whenever  her  sister  retired  very 
early,  Virginia  also  went  to  her  own  bed- 
room, saying  that  she  preferred  to  sit 
there. 

The   room  much    surpassed   in   comfort 
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that  which  she  had  occupied  at  Mrs. 
Conisbee's  ;  it  was  spacious,  and  provided 
with  a  couple  of  very  soft  arm-chairs. 
Having  locked  her  door,  Virginia  made 
certain  preparations  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  natural  repose.  From  the  cup- 
board she  brought  out  a  little  spirit-kettle, 
and  put  water  to  boil.  Then  from  a  more 
private  repository  were  produced  a  bottle 
of  gin  and  a  sugar-basin,  which,  together 
with  a  tumbler  and  spoon,  found  a  place 
on  a  little  table  drawn  up  within  reach  of 
the  chair  where  she  was  ofoingf  to  sit.  On 
the  same  table  lay  a  novel  procured  this 
afternoon  from  the  library.  Whilst  the 
water  was  boiling,  Virginia  made  a  slight 
change  of  dress,  conducive  to  bodily  ease. 
Finally,  having  mixed  a  glass  of  gin  and 
water — one-third  only  of  the  diluent — 
she  sat  down  with  one  of  her  frequent 
sighs,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  evening. 

The  last,  the  very  last,  of  such  enjoy- 
ment ;    so    she    assured    herself.       Alice's 

Q   2 
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presence  in  the  house  would  render 
impossible  what  she  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  disguising  from  Monica.  Her  conscience 
welcomed  the  restraint,  which  was  coming 
none  too  soon,  for  her  will  could  no  longer 
be  depended  upon.  If  she  abstained  from 
strong  liquors  for  three  or  four  days  it  was 
now  a  great  triumph  ;  yet  worthless,  for 
even  in  abstaining  she  knew  that  the  hour 
of  indulgence  had  only  been  postponed. 
A  fit  of  unendurable  depression  soon  drove 
her  to  the  only  resource  which  had 
immediate  efficacy.  The  relief,  she  knew, 
was  another  downward  step ;  but  pre  - 
sently  she  would  find  courage  to  climb 
back  again,  up  to  the  sure  ground.  Save 
for  her  trouble  on  Monica's  account,  the 
temptation  would  already  have  been 
conquered.  And  now  Alice's  arrival  made 
courage  a  mere  necessity. 

Her  bottle  was  all  but  empty ;  she 
would  finish  it  to-night,  and  in  the  morning, 
as    her    custom    was,  take  it  back  to  the 
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grocer's  in  her  little  hand-bag.  How 
convenient  that  this  kind  of  thing  could  be 
purchased  at  the  grocer's !  In  the  beginning 
she  had  chiefly  made  use  of  railway 
refreshment -rooms.  Only  on  rare  occasions 
did  she  enter  a  public-house,  and  always 
with  the  bitterest  sense  of  degradation. 
To  sit  comfortably  at  home,  the  bottle 
beside  her  and  a  novel  on  her  lap,  was  an 
avoidance  of  the  worst  shame  attaching 
to  this  vice ;  she  went  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning' — ah,  the  morning  brought  its 
punishment,  but  she  incurred  no  risk  of 
being  detected. 

Brandy  had  first  of  all  been  her  drink, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  women  of 
the  educated  classes.  There  are  so  many 
plausible  excuses  for  taking  a  drop  of 
brandy.  But  it  cost  too  much.  Whisky 
she  had  tried,  and  did  not  like.  Finally 
she  had  recourse  to  gin,  which  was 
palatable  and  very  cheap.  The  name, 
debased    by    such    foul    associations,    still 
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confused  her  when  she  uttered  it ;  as  a 
rule,  she  wrote  it  down  in  a  list  of 
groceries  which  she  handed  over  the 
counter. 

To-night  she  drank  her  first  glass 
quickly  ;  a  consuming  thirst  was  upon  her. 
By  half-past  eight,  the  second  was  gently 
steaming  at  her  elbow.  At  nine  she  had 
mixed  the  third ;  it  must  last  a  long  time, 
for  the  bottle  was  now  empty. 

The  novel  entertained  her,  but  she  often 
let  her  thoughts  stray  from  it.  She 
reflected  with  exultation  that  to-night's 
indulgence  was  her  very  last.  On  the 
morrow  she  would  be  a  new  woman. 
Alice  and  she  would  devote  themselves  to 
their  poor  sister,  and  never  rest  till  they 
had  restored  her  to  a  life  of  dignity. 
This  was  a  worthy,  a  noble,  task ;  success 
in  it  must  needs  minister  to  her  own  peace. 
Before  long,  they  would  all  be  living  at 
Clevedon — a  life  of  ideal  contentment. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  think  of  the 
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school,  but  she  would  exert  herself  for  the 
moral  instruction  of  young  women — on  the 
principles  inculcated  by  Rhoda  Nunn. 

The  page  before  her  was  no  longer 
legible ;  the  book  dropped  from  her  lap. 
Why  this  excited  her  laughter,  she  could 
not  understand  :  but  she  laughed  for  a 
long  time,  until  her  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears.  It  might  be  better  to  go  to  bed. 
What  was  the  hour  ?  She  tried  vainly  to 
read  her  watch,  and  again  laughed  at  such 
absurd  incapacity.      Then — 

Surely  that  was  a  knock  at  her  door  ? 
Yes ;  it  was  repeated,  with  a  distinct  call- 
ins:  of  her  name.  She  endeavoured  to 
stand  up. 

"  Miss  Madden  !  "—It  was  the  landlady's 
voice. — "Miss  Madden!  Are  you  in  bed 
yet  1  " 

Virginia  succeeded  in  reaching  the  door. 

"What  is  it?" 

Another  voice  spoke. 

"  It    is    I,  Virginia.     I  have  come  this 
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evening  instead  of  to-morrow.     Please  let 


me  in." 


"  Alice  ? — You  can't — I'll  come — wait 
downstairs." 

She  was  still  able  to  understand  the 
situation,  and  able,  she  thought,  to  speak 
coherently,  to  disguise  her  condition.  The 
things  on  the  table  must  be  put  out  of 
sight.  In  trying  to  do  this,  she  upset  her 
glass  and  knocked  the  empty  bottle  on  to 
the  floor.  But  in  a  few  minutes  bottle, 
glass,  and  spirit-kettle  were  hidden  away. 
The  sugar-basin  she  lost  sight  of;  it  still 
remained  in  its  former  place. 

Then  she  opened  the  door,  and  with 
uncertain  step  went  out  into  the  passage. 

"  Alice  ! "  she  called  aloud. 

At  once  both  her  sisters  appeared, 
comino-  out  of  Monica's  chamber.     Monica 

o 

had  partly  dressed  herself. 

"  Why  have  you  come  to-night  ? "  Vir- 
ginia exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  her  own  ears  perfectly  natural. 
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She  tottered,  and  was  obliged  to  support 
herself  against  the  wall.  The  light  from 
her  room  fell  full  upon  her,  and  Alice, 
who  had  stepped  forward  to  give  her  a 
kiss,  not  only  saw,  but  smelt,  that  some- 
thing very  strange  was  the  matter.  The 
odour  proceeding  from  the  bedroom,  and 
that  of  Virginia's  breath,  left  small  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  of  delay  in  giving  admit- 
tance. 

Whilst  Alice  stood  bewildered,  Monica 
received  an  illumination  which  instantly 
made  clear  to  her  many  things  in  Virginia's 
daily  life.  At  the  same  moment,  she 
understood  those  mysterious  hints  concern- 
ing her  sister  in  Widdowson's  letters. 

"  Come  into  the  room,"  she  said 
abruptly.      "  Come,  Virgie." 

"  I  don't  understand — why  has  Alice 
come  to-night  ? — what's  the  time  ? ' 

Monica  took  hold  of  the  tottering 
woman's  arm,  and  drew  her  out  of  the 
passage.     The    cold    air  had   produced  its 
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natural  effect  upon  Virginia,  who  now  with 
difficulty  supported  herself. 

"  Oh,  Virgie  ! "  cried  the  eldest  sister, 
when  the  door  was  closed.  "  What  is  the 
matter  ?     What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

Already  she  had  been  shedding  tears  at 
the  meeting  with  Monica,  and  now  distress 
overcame  her ;  she  sobbed  and  lamented. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Virgie  ?  " 
asked  Monica,  with  severity. 

"  Doing  % — I  feel  a  little  faint — surprise 
— didn't  expect  " — 

"  Sit  down,  at  once.  You  are  disgusting  ! 
— Look,  Alice."  She  pointed  to  the  sugar- 
basin  on  the  table ;  then,  after  a  rapid 
glance  round  the  room,  she  went  to  the 
cupboard  and  threw  the  door  open.  "  I 
thought  so.  Look,  Alice. — And  to  think  I 
never  suspected  this  !  It  has  been  going  on 
a  long  time— oh,  a  long  time.  She  was 
doing  it  at  Mrs.  Conisbee's,  before  I  was 
married.     I  remember  smelling  spirits  " — 

Virginia  was  making  efforts  to  rise. 
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"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  thick  voice,  and  with  a 
countenance  which  was  changing  from 
dazed  astonishment  to  anger.  "  It's  only 
when  I  feel  faint. — Do  you  suppose  I  drink  ? 
—Where's  Alice  ?     Wasn't  Alice  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Virme  !  What  does  it  mean  ? 
How  could  you  ?  " 

"Go  to  bed  at  once,  Virginia,"  said 
Monica.  "  We're  ashamed  of  you. — Go 
back  into  my  room,  Alice,  and  I'll  get  her 
to  bed." 

Ultimately  this  was  done.  With  no 
slight  trouble,  Monica  persuaded  her  sister 
to  undress,  and  got  her  into  a  recumbent 
position,  Virginia  all  the  time  protesting 
that  she  had  perfect  command  of  her 
faculties,  that  she  needed  no  help  whatever, 
and  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  insults  directed  against  her. 

"  Lie  quiet,  and  go  to  sleep,"  was 
Monica's  last  word,  uttered  contemptuously. 

She  extinguished  the  lamp,  and  returned 
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to  her  own  room,  where  Alice  was  still 
weeping.  The  unexpected  arrival  had 
already  been  explained  to  Monica.  Sudden 
necessity  for  housing  a  visitor  had  led  to 
the  proposition  that  Miss  Madden,  for  her 
last  night,  should  occupy  a  servant's  bed- 
room ;  glad  to  get  away,  Alice  chose  the 
alternative  of  leaving  the  house  at  once. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  she  should  share 
Virginia's  room,  but  to-night  this  did  not 
seem  advisable. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Monica,  "  we  must 
talk  to  her  very  seriously.  I  believe  she 
has  been  drinking  like  that  night  after 
night.  It  explains  the  look  she  always 
has  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Could 
you  have  imagined  anything  so  disgrace- 
ful «  " 

But  Alice  had  softened  towards  the 
erring  woman. 

"You  must  remember  what  her  life  has 
been,  dear.  I'm  afraid  loneliness  is  very 
often  a  cause  " — 
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"  She  needn't  have  been  lonely.  She 
refused  to  come  and  live  at  Heme  Hill, 
and  now  of  course  I  understand  why. 
Mrs.  Conisbee  must  have  known  about 
it,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  me.  Mr. 
Widdowson  had  found  out,  somehow,  I 
feel  sure." 

She  explained  the  reason  of  this 
belief. 

"  You  know  what  it  all  points  to,"  said 
Miss  Madden,  drying  her  sallow,  pimpled 
cheeks.  "  You  must  do  as  your  husband 
wishes,  dearest.  We  must  go  to  Clevedon. 
There  the  poor  girl  will  be  out  of  tempta- 
tion. 

"  You  and  Virgie  may  go." 

"  You  too,  Monica. — My  dear  sister,  it  is 
your  duty." 

"  Don't  use  that  word  to  me  !  "  exclaimed 
the  other  angrily.  "It  is  not  my  duty. 
It  can  be  no  woman's  duty  to  live  with  a 
man  she  hates — or  even  to  make  a  pre- 
tence of  living  with  him." 
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"But,  dearest"— 

"  You  mustn't  begin  this  to  night,  Alice. 
I  have  been  ill  all  day,  and  now  my  head 
is  aching  terribly.  Go  downstairs,  and 
eat  the  supper  they  have  laid  for 
you." 

"  I  couldn't  touch  a  morsel,"  sobbed  Miss 
Madden.  "  Oh,  everything  is  too  dreadful ! 
Life  is  too  hard  !  " 

Monica  had  returned  to  bed,  and  lay 
there  with  her  face  half  hidden  against  the 
pillow. 

"  If  you  don't  want  any  supper,"  she  said, 
in  a  moment,  "please  go  and  tell  them, 
so  that  they  needn't  sit  up  for  you." 

Alice  obeyed.  When  she  came  up 
again,  her  sister  either  was,  or  pretended 
to  be,  asleep  ;  even  the  noise  made  by 
bringing  luggage  into  the  room  did  not 
cause  her  to  move.  Having  sat  in 
despondency  for  a  while,  Miss  Madden 
opened  one  of  her  boxes,  and  sought  in  it 
for  the  Bible  which  it  was  her  custom  to 
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make  use  of  every  night.  She  read  in  the 
book  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  prayed 
silently.  This  was  her  refuge  from  the 
barrenness  and  bitterness  of  life. 


VIII. 

CONFESSION    AND    COUNSEL. 

The  sisters  did  not  exchange  a  word  until 
morning,  but  both  of  them  lay  long  awake. 
Monica  was  the  first  to  lose  conscious- 
ness ;  she  slept  for  about  an  hour,  then 
the  pains  of  a  horrid  dream  disturbed  her, 
and  again  she  took  up  the  burden  of 
thought.  Such  waking  after  brief,  broken 
sleep,  when  mind  and  body  are  beset  by 
weariness,  yet  cannot  rest,  when  night 
with  its  awful  hush  and  its  mysterious 
movements  makes  a  strange,  dread  habita- 
tion for  the  spirit — such  waking  is  a  grim 
trial  of  human  fortitude.  The  blood  flows 
sluggishly,  yet  subject  to  sudden  tremors 
that   chill   the    veins,  and    for   an    instant 
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choke  the  heart.  Purpose  is  idle,  the  will 
impure  ;  over  the  past  hangs  a  shadow  of 
remorse,  and  life  that  must  yet  be  lived 
shows  lurid,  a  steep  pathway  to  the 
hopeless  grave.  Of  this  cup  Monica  drank 
deeply. 

A  fear  of  death  compassed  her  about. 
Night  after  night  it  had  thus  haunted  her. 
In  the  daytime  she  could  think  of  death 
with  resignation,  as  a  refuge  from  miseries 
of  which  she  saw  no  other  end  ;  but  this 
hour  of  silent  darkness  shook  her  with 
terrors.  Reason  availed  nothing: ;  its 
exercise  seemed  criminal.  The  old  faiths, 
never  abandoned,  though  modified  by  the 
breath  of  intellectual  freedom  that  had  just 
touched  her,  reasserted  all  their  power. 
She  saw  herself  as  a  wicked  woman,  in  the 
eye  of  truth  not  less  wicked  than  her 
husband  declared  her.  A  sinner  stubborn 
in  impenitence,  defending  herself  by  a 
paltry  ambiguity  that  had  all  the  evil  of  a 
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direct  lie.  Her  soul  trembled  in  its  naked- 
ness. 

What  redemption  could  there  be  for 
her  ?  What  path  of  spiritual  health  was 
discoverable  ?  She  could  not  command 
herself  to  love  the  father  of  her  child  ;  the 
repugnance  with  which  she  regarded  him 
seemed  to  her  a  sin  against  nature,  yet 
how  was  she  responsible  for  it  ?  Would  it 
profit  her  to  make  confession  and  be 
humbled  before  him  ?  The  confession  must 
some  day  be  made,  if  only  for  her  child's 
sake  ;  but  she  foresaw  in  it  no  relief  of  mind. 
Of  all  human  beings  her  husband  was  the 
one  least  fitted  to  console  and  strengthen 
her.  She  cared  nothing  for  his  pardon ; 
from  his  love  she  shrank.  But  if  there 
were  some  one  to  whom  she  could  utter  her 
thoughts  with  the  certainty  of  being 
understood — 

Her  sisters  had  not  the  sympathetic 
intelligence  necessary  for  aiding  her ; 
Virginia  was  weaker  than  she  herself,  and 
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Alice  dealt  only  in  sorrowful  commonplaces, 
profitable    perhaps  to  her  own  heart,  but 
powerless   over    the    trouble    of  another's. 
Among  the  few  people  she  had  called  her 
friends,    there    was    one    strong    woman — 
strong  of  brain,  and  capable,  it  might  be,  of 
speaking  the  words  that  go  from  soul  to  soul ; 
this  woman  she  had  deeply  offended,  yet 
owing  to  mere  mischance.     Whether  or  no 
Ehoda    Nunn   had   lent    ear    to    Barfoot's 
wooing,  she   must    be    gravely    offended  ; 
she  had  given  proof  of  it  in  the  interview 
reported  by  Virginia.     The  scandal  spread 
abroad    by    Widdowson    might  even  have 
been  fatal   to    a    happiness    of  which   she 
had  dreamt. — To  Rhoda  Nunn  some  form 
of  reparation  was  owing,  and  might  not  an 
avowal  of  the  whole  truth  elicit  from  her 
counsel    of   gratitude — some  solace,    some 
guidance  ? 

Amid  the  tremors  of  nicfht  Monica  felt 
able  to  take  this  step,  for  the  mere  chance 
of    comfort    that    it    offered.       But    when 
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day  came,  the  resolution  had  vanished ; 
shame  and  pride  again  compelled  her  to 
silence. 

And  this  morning  she  had  new  troubles 
to  think  about.  Virginia  was  keeping  her 
room  ;  would  admit  no  one ;  answered 
every  whisper  of  appeal  with  brief,  vague 
words  that  signified  anything  or  nothing. 
The  others  breakfasted  in  gloom  that 
harmonized  only  too  well  with  the  heavy, 
dripping  sky  visible  from  their  windows. 
Only  at  mid-day  did  Alice  succeed  in 
obtaining  speech  with  her  remorseful  sister. 
They  were  closeted  together  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  the  elder  woman  came  forth 
at  last  with  red,  tear-swollen  eyes. 

"  We  must  leave  her  alone  to  day,"  she 
said  to  Monica.  "  She  won  t  take  any 
meal.  Oh,  the  wretched  state  she  is  in  ! 
If  only  I  could  have  known  of  this 
before  !  " 

"  Has  it  been  going  on  for  very  long  ?  " 

"  It  began  soon  after  she    went  to  live 
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at  Mrs.  Conisbee's.  She  has  told  me  all 
about  it — poor  girl,  poor  thing  !  Whether 
she  can  ever  break  herself  of  it,  who 
knows  ?  She  says  that  she  will  take  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  I  encour- 
aged her  to  do  so  ;  it  may  be  some  use, 
don't  you  think  ?  " 

"  Perhaps — I  don't  know  " — 

"  But  I  have  no  faith  in  her  reforming 
unless  she  goes  away  from  London.  She 
thinks  herself  that  only  a  new  life  in  a 
new  place  will  give  her  the  strength. 
— My  dear,  at  Mrs.  Conisbee's  she 
starved  herself  to  have  money  to  buy 
spirits ;  she  went  without  any  food  but 
dry  bread  day  after  day." 

"  Of  course  that  made  it  worse.  She 
must  have  craved  for  support." 

"  Of  course. — And  your  husband  knows 
about  it.  He  came  once  when  she  was  in 
that  state — when  you  were  away  " — 

Monica  nodded  sullenly,  her  eyes 
averted. 
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"  Her  life  has  been  so  dreadfully  un- 
healthy. She  seems  to  have  become 
weak-minded.  All  her  old  interests  have 
gone ;  she  reads  nothing  but  novels,  day 
after  day." 

"  I  have  noticed  that." 

"  How  can  we  help  her,  Monica?  Won't 
you  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  poor  girl's 
sake  ?  Cannot  I  persuade  you,  dear  1 
Your  position  has  a  bad  influence  on  her  ; 
I  can  see  it  has.  She  worries  so  about 
you,  and  then  tries  to  forget  the  trouble — 
you  know  how." 

Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  could 
Monica  listen  to  these  entreaties.  But 
her  sister  at  length  prevailed.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening ;  Virginia  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  the  others  sat  silently,  without  occu- 
pation. Miss  Madden,  after  several  vain 
efforts  to  speak,  bent  forward  and  said  in 
a  low,  grave  voice  : 

"  Monica — -you  are  deceiving  us  all. 
You  are  guilty." 
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"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"  I  know  it.  I  have  watched  you. 
You  betray  yourself  when  you  are  think- 
ing." 

The  other  sat  with  brows  knitted,  with 
hard,  defiant  lips. 

"  All  your  natural  affection  is  dead,  and 
only  guilt  could  have  caused  that.  You 
don't  care  what  becomes  of  your  sister. 
Only  the  fear,  or  the  evil  pride,  that 
comes  of  guilt  could  make  you  refuse  what 
we  ask  of  you.  You  are  afraid  to  let  your 
husband  know  of  your  condition." 

Alice  could  not  have  spoken  thus  had 
she  not  believed  what  she  said.  The 
conviction  had  become  irresistible  to  her 
mind.  Her  voice  quivered  with  intensity 
of  painful  emotion. 

11  That  last  is  true,"  said  her  sister, 
when  there  had  been  silence  for  a  minute. 

1 '  You  confess  it  1     Oh,  Monica  " — 

"  I  don't  confess  what  you  think," 
went  on  the  younger,  with  more  calmness 
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than  she  had  yet  commanded  in  these 
discussions.  "Of  that  I  am  not  guilty. — 
I  am  afraid  of  his  knowing,  because  he  will 
never  believe  me.  I  have  a  proof  which 
would  convince  any  one  else ;  but,  even  if 
I  produced  it,  it  would  be  no  use.  I  don't 
think  it  is  possible  to  persuade  him — when 
once  he  knows  " — 

"  If  you'  were  innocent,  you  would  dis- 
regard that." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Alice.  If  I  were  guilty, 
I  should  not  be  living  here  at  his  expense. 
I  only  consented  to  do  that  when  I  knew 
what  my  condition  was.  But  for  this 
thing,  I  should  have  refused  to  accept 
another  penny  from  him.  I  should  have 
drawn  upon  my  own  money  until  1  was 
able  to  earn  my  living  again. — If  you  won't 
believe  this,  it  shows  you  know  nothing 
of  me.  Your  reading  of  my  face  is  all 
foolishness." 

"  I  would  to  God  I  were  sure  of  what 
you    say  ! "    moaned    Miss    Madden,    with 
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vehemence  which  seemed  extraordinary  in 
such  a  feeble,  flabby  person. 

"  You  know  that  I  told  my  husband 
lies,"  exclaimed  Monica,  "  so  you  think  I 
am  never  to  be  trusted.  I  did  tell  him 
lies  ;  I  can't  deny  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
it.  But  I  am  not  a  deceitful  woman — I 
can  say  that  boldly.  I  love  the  truth 
better  than  falsehood.  If  it  weren't  for 
that,  I  should  never  have  left  home.  A 
deceitful  woman,  in  my  circumstances — 
you  don't  understand  them — would  have 
cheated  her  husband  into  forgiving  her — 
such  a  husband  as  mine.  She  would  have 
calculated  the  most  profitable  course.  I 
left  my  husband  because  it  was  hateful  to 
me  to  be  with  a  man  for  whom  I  had  lost 
every  trace  of  affection.  In  keeping  away 
from  him  I  am  acting  honestly. — But  I 
have  told  you  that  I  am  also  afraid  of  his 
making  a  discovery.  I  want  him  to 
believe — when  the  time  comes  " — 

She  broke  off. 
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"  Then,  Monica,  you  ought  to  make 
known  to  him  what  you  have  been  conceal- 
ing. If  you  are  telling  the  truth,  that 
confession  can't  be  anything  very  dread- 
ful." 

"  Alice,  I  am  willing  to  make  an  agree- 
ment.— If  my  husband  wdll  promise  never 
to  come  near  Clevedon  until  I  send  for 
him,  I  will  go  and  live  there,  with  you  and 
Y  irgie. " 

"  He  has  promised  that,  darling,"  cried 
Miss  Madden  delightedly. 

"  Not  to  me.  He  has  only  said  that  he 
will  make  his  home  in  London  for  a  time. 
That  means  he  would  come  whenever  he 
wished,  if  it  were  only  to  speak  to  you  and 
Virgie.  But  he  must  undertake  never  to 
come  near  until  I  give  hi  in  permission. 
If  he  will  promise  this,  and  keep  his  word, 
I  pledge  myself  to  let  him  know  the  whole 
truth  in  less  than  a  year.  Whether  I  live 
or  die,  he  shall  be  told  the  truth  in  less 
than  a  year." 
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Before  going  to  bed,  Alice  wrote  and 
dispatched  a  few  lines  to  Widdowson, 
requesting  an  interview  with  him  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  would  come  to  his  house  at 
any  hour  he  liked  to  appoint.  The  next 
afternoon  brought  a  reply,  and  that  same 
evening  Miss  Madden  went  to  Heme  Hill. 
As  a  result  of  what  passed  there,  a  day  or 
two  saw  the  beginning  of  the  long-contem- 
plated removal  to  Clevedon.  Widdowson 
found  a  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  old  home ;  he  had  engaged  never  to 
cross  the  bounds  of  Somerset  until  he 
received  his  wife's  permission. 

As  soon  as  this  compact  was  established, 
Monica  wrote  to  Miss  Nunn.  A  short  sub- 
missive letter.  "  I  am  about  to  leave 
London,  and  before  I  go  I  very  much  wish 
to  see  you.  Will  you  allow  me  to  call  at 
some  hour  when  J  could  speak  with  you  in 
private  ?  There  is  something  I  must  make 
known  to  you,  and  I  cannot  write  it." — 
After  a  day's  interval  came  the  reply,  which 
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was  still  briefer.  Miss  Nunn  would  be  at 
home  at  half-past  eight  this  or  the  next 
evening. 

Monica's  announcement  that  she  must  go 
out  alone  after  nightfall  alarmed  her  sisters. 
When  told  that  her  visit  was  to  Rhoda 
Nunn  they  were  somewhat  relieved,  but 
Alice  begged  to  be  permitted  to  accompany 
her. 

"  It  will  be  lost  trouble,"  Monica 
declared.  "  More  likely  than  not,  there  is 
a  spy  waiting  to  follow  me  wherever  I  go. 
Your  assurance  that  I  really  went  to  Miss 
Barfoot's  won't  be  needed." 

When  the  others  still  opposed  her 
purpose  she  passed  from  irony  to  anger. 

"  Have  you  undertaken  to  save  him  the 
expense  of  private  detectives  ?  Have  you 
promised  never  to  let  me  go  out  of  your 
sight  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  have  not,"  said  Alice. 

"  Nor  I,  dear,"  protested  Virginia.  "  He 
has  never  asked  anything  of  the  kind." 
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"  Then  you  may  be  sure  that  the  spies 
are  still  watching  me.  Let  them  have 
something  to  do,  poor  creatures.  I  shall  go 
alone,  so  you  needn't  say  any  more." 

She  took  train  to  York  Road  station, 
and  thence,  as  the  night  was  fine,  walked 
to  Chelsea.  This  semblance  of  freedom, 
together  with  the  sense  of  having  taken  a 
courageous  resolve,  raised  her  spirits.  She 
hoped  that  a  detective  might  be  tracking 
her  ;  the  futility  of  such  measures  afforded 
her  a  contemptuous  satisfaction.  Not  to 
arrive  before  the  appointed  hour,  she  loitered 
on  Chelsea  Embankment,  and  it  gave  her 
pleasure  to  reflect  that  in  doing  this  she  was 
outraging  the  proprieties.  Her  mind  was  in 
a  strange  tumult  of  rebellious  and  distrust- 
ful  thought.  She  had  determined  on  making 
a  confession  to  Rlioda ;  but  would  she 
benefit  by  it  ?  Was  Ehoda  generous 
enough  to  appreciate  her  motives  ?  It  did 
not  matter  much.  She  would  have  dis- 
charged a  duty  at  the  expense    of  much 
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shame,  and  this  fact  alone  might  strengthen 
her  to  face  the  miseries  beyond. 

As  she  stood  at  Miss  Bar  foot's  door,  her 
heart  quailed.  To  the  servant  who  opened 
she  could  only  speak  Miss  Nunn's  name  ; 
fortunately,  instructions  had  been  given, 
and  she  was  straightway  led  to  the  library. 
Here  she  waited  for  nearly  five  minutes. 
Was  Rhoda  doing  this  on  purpose  ?  Her 
face,  when  at  length  she  entered,  made  it 
seem  probable ;  a  cold  dignity,  only  not 
offensive  haughtiness,  appeared  in  her 
bearing.  She  did  not  offer  to  shake 
hands,  and  used  no  form  of  civility  beyond 
requesting  her  visitor  to  be  seated. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  Monica  began,  when 
silence  compelled  her  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  so  you  told  me." 

"I  see  that  you  can't  understand  why 
I  have  come  " — 

"  Your  note  only  said  that  you  wished  to 
see  me." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  Monica  knew,  in  the 
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moment  that  succeeded,  that  she  was  being 
examined  from  head  to  foot.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  undertaken  something 
beyond  her  strength;  her  impulse  was  to 
invent  a  subject  of  brief  conversation,  and 
escape  into  the  darkness.  But  Miss  Nunn 
spoke  again. 

"Is  it  possible  that  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  You  might  be.  But — I  find  it 
is  very  difficult  to  say  what  I " — 

Bhoda  waited,  offering  no  help  whatever, 
not  even  that  of  a  look  expressing 
interest. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Miss  Nunn,  why  you 
behave  so  coldly  to  me  ?  " 

"  Surely  that  doesn't  need  any  explana- 
tion, Mrs.  Widdowson  ?  " 

"  You  mean  that  you  believe  everything 
Mr.  Widdowson  has  said  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Widdowson  has  said  nothing  to 
me.     But  I    have    seen    your    sister,    and 
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there  seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  what  she 
told  me." 

"  She  couldn't  tell  you  the  truth, 
because  she  doesn't  know  it." 

"  I  presume  she  at  least  told  no  un- 
truth." 

"  What  did  Virginia  say  ? — I  think  I 
have  a  rig-lit  to  ask  that." 

Hhoda  appeared  to  doubt  it.  She 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  nearest  book-case, 
and  for  a  moment  reflected. 

"  Your  affairs  really  don't  concern  me, 
Mrs.  Widdowson,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  They  have  been  forced  upon  my  attention, 
and  perhaps  I  regard  them  from  a  wrong 
point  of  view.  Unless  you  have  come  to 
defend  yourself  against  a  false  accusation, 
is  there  any  profit  in  our  talking  of  these 
things  ?  " 

"  I  have  come  for  that." 

"  Then  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  refuse 
to  hear  you." 

"  My  name  has  been  spoken  of  together 
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with  Mr.  Barfoot's.  This  is  wrong.  It 
began  from  a  mistake." 

Monica  could  not  shape  her  phrases. 
Hastening  to  utter  the  statement  that 
would  relieve  her  from  Miss  Nunn's 
personal  displeasure,  she  used  the  first 
simple  words  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

"  When  I  went  to  Bays  water  that  day, 
I  had  no  thought  of  seeing  Mr.  Barfoot. 
1  wished  to  see  some  one  else." 

The  listener  manifested  more  attention. 
She  could  not  mistake  the  signs  of 
sincerity  in  Monica's  look  and  speech. 

"  Some  one,"  she  asked  coldly,  "  who 
was  living  with  Mr.  Barfoot  ?  " 

"  No.  Some  one  in  the  same  building  ; 
in  another  flat.  When  I  knocked  at  Mr. 
Barfoot's  door,  I  knew — or  I  felt  sure — no 
one  would  answer.  I  knew  Mr.  Barfoot 
was  going  away  that  day — going  into 
Cumberland." 

Rhoda's  look  was  fixed  on  the  speaker's 
countenance. 

VOL.    III.  s 
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"  You  knew  he  was  going  to  Cumber- 
land ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  slow,  careful  voice. 

"  He  told  me  so.  I  met  him,  quite  by 
chance,  the  day  before." 

"  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? " 

"  Near  the  flats,"  Monica  answered, 
colouring.  "  He  had  just  come  out — I  saw 
him  come  out.  I  had  an  appointment 
there  that  afternoon,  and  I  walked  a  short 
way  with  him,  so  that  he  shouldn't " — 

Her  voice  failed.  She  saw  that  Rhoda 
had  begun  to  mistrust  her,  to  think  that 
she  was  elaborating  falsehoods.  The 
burdensome  silence  was  broken  by  Miss 
Nunn's  saying  repellently  : 

"  I  haven't  asked  for  your  confidence, 
remember." 

"  No — and  if  you  try  to  imagine  what 
it  means  for  me  to  be  speaking  like  this — 
I  am  not  shameless.  I  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  before  I  could  bring  myself  to 
come  here  and  tell  you. — If  you  were  more 
human — if  you  tried  to  believe" — 
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The  agitation  which  found  utterance  in 
these  words  had  its  effect  upon  Khoda.  In 
spite  of  herself,  she  was  touched  by  the 
note  of  womanly  distress. 

"  Why  have  you  come  ?  Why  do  you 
tell  me  this  ?  " 

"  Because  it  isn't  only  I  that  have  been 
falsely  accused.  I  felt  I  must  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Barfoot  had  never — that  there 
was  nothing-  between  us.  What  has  he 
said  ?  How  did  he  meet  the  charge  Mr. 
Widdowson  made  against  him  ? " 

"  Simply  by  denying  it." 

"  Hasn't  he  wished  to  appeal  to 
me?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  heard  of  his 
expressing  such  a  wish. — I  can't  see  that 
you  are  called  upon  to  take  any  trouble 
about  Mr.  Barfoot.  He  ought  to  be  able 
to  protect  his  own  reputation." 

"  Has  he  done  so  ? "  Monica  asked 
eagerly.  "  Did  you  believe  him  when  he 
denied—?" 

s  2 
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"  But  what  does  it  matter  whether  I 
believed  him  or  not  ?  " 

"He  would  think  it  mattered  a  great 
deal." 

"  Mr.  Barfoot  would  think  so  ?— Why  ?" 

"  He  told  me  how  much  he  wished  to 
have  your  good  opinion. — Tha/t  is  what  we 
used  to  talk  about.  I  don't  know  why  he 
took  me  into  his  confidence.  It  happened 
first  of  all  when  we  were  going  by  train — 
the  same  train,  by  chance — after  we  had 
both  been  calling  here.  He  asked  me  many 
questions  about  you,  and  at  last  said — that 
he  loved  you — or  something  that  meant 
the  same." 

Rhoda's  eyes  had  fallen. 

"  After  that,"  pursued  Monica,  "  we 
several  times  spoke  of  you.  We  did  so 
when  we  happened  to  meet  near  his  rooms 
— as  I  have  told  you.  He  told  me  he  was 
going  to  Cumberland  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  ;  and  I  understood  him  to  mean 
that  he  wished  to  ask  you  " — 
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The  sudden  and  great  change  in  Miss 
Nunn's  expression  checked  the  speaker. 
Scornful  austerity  had  given  place  to  a 
smile,  stern  indeed,  but  exultant.  There 
was  warmth  upon  her  face  ;  her  lips  moved 
and  relaxed  ;  she  altered  her  position  in 
the  chair  as  if  inclined  for  more  intimate 
colloquy. 

"  There  was  never  more  than  that 
between  us,"  pursued  Monica,  with  earnest- 
ness. "  Mv  interest  in  Mr.  Barfoot  was 
only  on  your  account.  I  hoped  he  might 
be  successful. — And  I  have  come  to  you 
because  I  feared  you  would  believe  my 
husband — as  I  see  you  have  done." 

Rhoda,  though  she  thought  it  very 
unlikely  that  all  this  should  be  admirable 
acting,  showed  that  the  explanation  had 
by  no  means  fully  satisfied  her.  Unwilling 
to  put  the  crucial  question,  she  waited, 
with  gravity  which  had  none  of  the  former 
harshness,  for  what  else  Mrs.  Widdowson 
might   choose    to    say.     A  look  of  suffer- 
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ing  appeal  obliged  her  to  break  the 
silence. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  laid  this  task 
upon  yourself" — 

Still  Monica  looked  at  her,  and  at  length 
murmured  : 

"  If  only  I  could  know  that  I  had  done 
any  good  " — 

"  But,"  said  Rhoda,  with  a  searching 
glance,  "you  don't  wish  me  to  repeat  what 
you  have  said  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  for  you.  I  thought — if 
you  felt  able  to  let  Mr.  Barfoot  know  that 
you  had  no  longer  any  " — 

A  flash  of  stern  intelligence  shot  from 
the  listeners  eyes. 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  abrupt  directness. 

"  Not  since." 

"  He  has  written  to  you  ?  " — still  in  the 
same  voice. 

"Indeed  he  has  not.  Mr.  Barfoot  never 
wrote  to  me.     I  know  nothing  whatever 
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about  him.  No  one  asked  me  to  come  to 
you — don't  think  that.  No  one  knows  of 
what  I  have  been  telling  you." 

Again  Rhoda  was  oppressed  by  the 
difficulty  of  determining  how  much  credit 
was  due  to  such  assertions.  Monica 
understood  her  look. 

"  As  I  have  said  so  much,  I  must  tell 
you  all.  It  would  be  dreadful,  after  this, 
to  go  away  uncertain  whether  you  believed 
me  or  not." 

Human  feeling  prompted  the  listener  to 
declare  that  she  had  no  doubts  left.  Yet 
she  could  not  give  utterance  to  the  words. 
She  knew  they  would  sound  forced,  insin- 
cere. Shame  at  inflicting  shame  caused 
her  to  bend  her  head.  Already  she  had 
been  silent  too  long. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  Monica  was 
saying,  in  low,  tremulous  tones.  "  If  no 
one  else  believes  me,  you  at  all  events  shall. 
I  have  not  done  what " — 

"  No — I  cant  hear  this,"  Rhoda  broke 
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in,  the  speaker's  voice  affecting  her  too 
powerfully.  "  I  will  believe  you  without 
this." 

Monica  broke  into  sobbing.  The  strain 
of  this  last  effort  had  overtaxed  her 
strength. 

"  We  won't  talk  any  more  of  it,"  said 
Rhoda,  with  an  endeavour  to  speak  kindly. 
"  You  have  done  all  that  could  be  asked  of 
you.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  coming  on 
my  account." 

The  other  controlled  herself. 

"  Will  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say, 
Miss  Nunn  ? — Will  you  hear  it  as  a  friend  ? 
—I  want  to  put  myself  right  in  your 
thoughts.  I  have  told  no  one  else ;  I 
shall  be  easier  in  mind  if  you  will  hear  me. 
My  husband  will  know  everything  before 
very  long — but  perhaps  I  shall  not  be 
alive  " — 

Something  in  Miss  Nunn's  face  sug- 
gested to  Monica  that  her  meaning  was 
understood.     Perhaps,  notwithstanding  her 
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denial,  Virginia  had  told  more,  when  she 
was  here,  than  she  had  permission  to  make 
known. 

"  Why  should  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?  " 
asked  Rhoda  uneasily. 

"  Because  you  are  so  strong.  You  will 
say  something  that  will  help  me. — I  know 
you  think  that  I  have  committed  a  sin 
which  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of.  That 
isn't  true.  If  it  were  true,  I  should  never 
consent  to  go  and  live  in  my  husband's 
house." 

"  You  are  returning  to  him  ?  " 
"  I  forgot  that  I  haven't  told  you." 
And  Monica  related  the  agreement  that 
had  been  arrived  at.  When  she  spoke  of 
the  time  that  must  elapse  before  she 
would  make  a  confession  to  her  husband, 
it  again  seemed  to  her  that  Miss  Nunn 
understood. 

"  There  is  a  reason  why  [  consent  to  be 
supported  by  him,"  she  continued.  "If  it 
were     true    that     I    had    sinned    as    he 
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suspects,  I  would  rather  kill  myself  than 
pretend  still  to  be  his  wife. — The  day 
before  he  had  me  watched,  I  thought  I 
had  left  him  for  ever.  I  thought  that  if  I 
went  back  to  the  house  again,  it  would 
only  be  to  get  the  few  things  that  I 
needed. — It  was  some  one  who  lived  in 
the  same  building  as  Mr.  Barfoot.  You 
have  met  him  " — 

She  raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and 
they  encountered  the  listener's.  Rhoda 
was  at  no  loss  to  supply  the  omitted 
name,  she  saw  at  once  how  plain  things 
were  becoming. 

"  He  has  left  England,"  pursued  Monica, 
in  a  hurried  but  clear  voice.  "  I  thought 
then  that  I  should  go  away  with  him. 
But — it  was  impossible.  I  loved  him — or 
thought  I  loved  him,  but  I  was  guiltless 
of  anything  more  than  consenting  to  leave 
my  husband. — Will  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monica,  I  do  believe  you." 

"  If  you  have  any  doubt,  I  can  show  you 
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a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  from  abroad,  which 
will  prove  " — 

"  I  believe  you,  absolutely." 

"  But  let  me  tell  you  more.  I  must 
explain  how  the  misunderstanding  " — 

Rapidly  she  recounted  the  incidents  of 
that  fatal  Saturday  afternoon.  At  the 
conclusion,  her  self-command  was  again 
overcome ;  she  shed  tears,  and  murmured 
broken  entreaties  for  kindness. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  Miss  Nunn  ?— How 
can  I  live  until —  ?  I  know  it's  only  for  a 
short  time.  My  wretched  life  will  soon  be 
at  an  end  " — 

"  Monica — there  is  one  thing  you  must 
remember." 

The  voice  was  so  gentle,  though  firm  ; 
so  unlike  what  she  had  expected  to  hear ; 
that  the  sufferer  looked  up  with  grateful 
attention. 

"  Tell  me — give  me  what  help  you  can." 

"  Life  seems  so  bitter  to  you  that  you 
are  in  despair.     Yet  isn't  it  your  duty  to 
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live  as  though  some  hope  were  before 
you  { 

Monica  gazed  in  uncertainty. 

"  You  mean  —  ? "  she  faltered. 

"  I  think  you  will  understand. — I  am  not 
speaking  of  your  husband.  Whether  you 
have  duties  to  him  or  not,  I  can't  say ; 
that  is  for  your  own  mind  and  heart  to 
determine. — But  isn't  it  true  that  your 
health  has  a  graver  importance  than  if  you 
yourself  only  were  concerned  ?  " 

"  Yes — you  have  understood  me  " — 

"  Isn't  it  your  duty  to  remember  at 
every  moment  that  your  thoughts,  your 
actions,  may  affect  another  life — that  by 
heedlessness,  by  abandoning  yourself  to 
despair,  you  may  be  the  cause  of  suffering 
it  was  in  your  power  to  avert  \ " 

Herself  strongly  moved,  Rhoda  had 
never  spoken  so  impressively,  had  never 
given  counsel  of  such  earnest  significance. 
She  felt  her  power  in  quite  a  new  way, 
without  touch  of  vanity,  without  posing  or 
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any  trivial  self-consciousness.  When  she 
least  expected  it,  an  opportunity  had  come 
for  exerting"  the  moral  influence  on  which 
she  prided  herself,  and  which  she  hoped  to 
make  the  ennobling  element  of  her  life. 
All  the  better  that  the  case  was  one  calling 
for  courage,  for  contempt  of  vulgar  reti- 
cences ;  the  combative  soul  in  her  became 
stronger  when  faced  by  such  conditions. 
Seeing  that  her  words  were  not  vain,  she 
came  nearer  to  Monica  and  spoke  yet  more 
kindly. 

"  Why  do  you  encourage  that  fear  of 
your  life  coming  to  an  end  ?  " 

"  It's  more  a  hope  than  a  fear — at  most 
times.  I  can  see  nothing  before  me.  I 
don't  wish  to  live." 

"  That's  morbid.  It  isn't  yourself 'that 
speaks,  but  your  trouble.  You  are  young 
and  strong,  and  in  a  year's  time  very 
much  of  this  unhappiness  will  have 
passed." 

"  I  have  felt  it  like  a  certainty — as  if  it 
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had  been    foretold    to    me — ever    since    I 
knew  " — 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  that  young  wives 
have  often  the  same  dread.  It  is  physical, 
Monica,  and  in  your  case  there  is  so  little 
relief  from  dark  brooding.  But  again  you 
must  think  of  your  responsibility.  You 
will  live,  because  the  poor  little  life  will 
need  your  care." 

Monica  turned  her  head  away  and 
moaned. 

"  I  shall  not  love  my  child." 

"  Yes,  you  will.  And  that  love,  that 
duty,  is  the  life  to  which  you  must  look 
forward.  You  have  suffered  a  great  deal, 
but  after  such  sorrow  as  yours  there  comes 
quietness  and  resignation.  Nature  will 
help  you." 

"Oh,  if  you  could  give  me  some  of  your 
strength  !  I  have  never  been  able  to  look 
at  life  as  you  do.  I  should  never  have 
married  him  if  I  hadn't  been  tempted  by 
the  thought  of  living  easily — and  I  feared 
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so — that  I  might  always  be  alone —  My 
sisters  are  so  miserable  ;  it  terrified  me  to 
think  of  struggling  on  through  life  as 
they  do " — 

"  Your  mistake  was  in  looking  only  at 
the  weak  women.  You  had  other 
examples  before  you — girls  like  Miss 
Vesper  and  Miss  Haven,  who  live  bravely 
and  work  hard  and  are  proud  of  their  place 
in  the  world. — But  it's  idle  to  talk  of  the 
past,  and  just  as  foolish  to  speak  as  if  you 
were  sorrowing  without  hope.  How  old 
are  you,  Monica  ?  " 

"  Two-and- twenty." 

"  Well,  I  am  two-and-thirty — and  I 
don't  call  myself  old.  When  you  have 
reached  my  age,  I  prophesy  you  will  smile 
at  your  despair  of  ten  years  ago.  At  your 
age,  one  talks  so  readily  of  '  wrecked  life  ' 
and  '  hopeless  future,'  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing.  My  dear  girl,  you  may  live  to  be 
one  of  the  most  contented  and  most  useful 
women    in     England.        Your     life     isn't 
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wrecked  at  all — nonsense  !  You  have 
gone  through  a  storm,  that's  true,  but 
more  likely  than  not  you  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  Don't  talk  or  think  about 
sins ;  simply  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
won't  be  beaten  by  trials  and  hardships. 
There  cannot — can  there  ?  — be  the  least 
doubt  as  to  how  you  ought  to  live  through 
these  coming  months.  Your  duty  is 
perfectly  clear.  Strengthen  yourself  in 
body  and  mind.  You  have  a  mind,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  great  many 
women.  Think  bravely  and  nobly  of 
yourself  !  Say  to  yourself :  This  and  that 
it  is  in  me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it ! " 

Monica  bent  suddenly  forward,  and 
took  one  of  her  friend's  hands,  and  clung 
to  it. 

"  I  knew  you  could  say  something  that 
would  help  me.  You  have  a  way  of  speak- 
ing.— But  it  isn't  only  now.  I  shall  be  so 
far  away,  and  so  lonely,  all  through  the 
dark  winter.      Will  you  write  to  me  ?  " 
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"  Gladly.  And  tell  you  all  we  are 
doing." 

Rhoda's  voice  sank  for  a  moment ;  her 
eyes  wandered  ;  but  she  recovered  the  air 
of  confidence. 

"  We  seemed  to  have  lost  you  ;  but 
before  long  you  will  be  one  of  us  again.  I 
mean,  you  will  be  one  of  the  women  who 
are  fighting  in  woman's  cause.  You  will 
prove  by  your  life  that  we  can  be  respon- 
sible human  beings — trustworthy,  conscious 
of  purpose." 

"  Tell  me — do  vou  think  it  right  for 
me  to  live  with  my  husband  when  I  can't 
even  regard  him  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"  In  that,  I  dare  not  counsel  you. — If 
you  can  think  of  him  as  a  friend,  in  time 
to  come,  surely  it  will  be  better.  But 
here  you  must  guide  yourself.  You  seem 
to  have  made  a  very  sensible  arrangement, 
and  before  long  you  will  see  many  things 
more  clearly.  Try  to  recover  health — 
health  ;  that  is  what  you  need.     Drink  in 
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the  air  of  the  Severn  Sea  ;  it  will  be  a 
cordial  to  you  after  this  stifling  London. 
Next  summer  I  shall — I  hope  I  shall  be  at 
Cheddar,  and  then  I  shall  come  over  to 
Clevedon — and  we  shall  laugh  and  talk  as 
if  we  had  never  known  a  care  " 

"  Ah,  if  that  time  were  come  !  —But 
you  have  done  me  good.     I  shall  try  " — 

She  rose. 

"  I  mustn't  forget,"  said  Rhoda,  without 
looking  at  her,  "  that  I  owe  you  thanks. 
You  have  done  what  you  felt  was  right, 
in  spite  of  all  it  cost  you  ;  and  you  have 
very  greatly  relieved  my  mind.  Of  course 
it  is  all  a  secret  between  us.  If  I  make 
it  understood  that  a  doubt  is  no  longer 
troubling  me,  I  shall  never  say  how  it  was 
removed." 

"  How  I  wish  I  had  come  before." 

"  For  your  own  sake,  if  I  have  really 
helped  you,  I  wish  you  had.  But  as  for 
anything  else — it  is  much  better  as  it 
is." 
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And  Rhoda  stood  with  erect  head, 
smiling  her  smile  of  liberty.  Monica  did 
not  dare  to  ask  any  question.  She  moved 
up  to  her  friend,  holding  out  both  hands 
timidly. 

"Good-bye!" 

"  Till  next  summer." 

They  embraced,  and  kissed  each  other, 
Monica,  when  she  had  withdrawn  her  hot 
lips,  again  murmuring  words  of  gratitude. 
Then  in  silence  they  went  together  to  the 
house -door,  and  in  silence  parted. 
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IX. 
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Alighting,  on  his  return  to  London,  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  Barfoot  insensibly  pro- 
longed his  stay  there.  For  the  present  he 
had  no  need  of  a  more  private  dwelling ; 
he  could  not  see  more  than  a  few  days 
ahead  ;  his  next  decisive  step  was  as  un- 
certain as  it  had  been  during  the  first  few 
months  after  his  coming  back  from  the 
East. 

Meantime,  he  led  a  sufficiently  agreeable 
life.  The  Brissendens  were  not  in  town, 
but  his  growing  intimacy  with  that  family 
had  extended  his  social  outlook,  and  in  a 
direction  correspondent  with  the  change  in 
his    own  circumstances.     He  was   making 
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friends  in  the  world  with  which  he  had  a 
natural  affinity  ;  that  of  wealthy  and  cul- 
tured people  who  seek  no  prominence,  who 
shrink  from  contact  with  the  circles  known 
as  "  smart,"  who  possess  their  souls  in 
quiet  freedom.  It  is  a  small  class, 
especially  distinguished  by  the  charm  of 
its  women.  Everard  had  not  adapted 
himself  without  difficulty  to  this  new 
atmosphere ;  from  the  first  he  recognized 
its  soothing  and  bracing  quality,  but  his 
experiences  had  accustomed  him  to  an  air 
more  rudely  vigorous  ;  it  was  only  after 
those  weeks  spent  abroad  in  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  Brissendens  that  he 
came  to  understand  the  full  extent  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  social  principles  these 
men  and  women  represented. 

In  the  houses  where  his  welcome  was  now 
assured,  he  met  some  three  or  four  women 
among  whom  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  assign  the  precedence  for  grace  oi 
manner  and  of  mind.     These  persons  were 
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not  in  declared  revolt  against  the  order  of 
things,  religious,  ethical,  or  social ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  identify  themselves  with  any  "move- 
ment "  ;  they  were  content  with  the  un- 
opposed right  of  liberal  criticism.  They 
lived  placidly  ;  refraining  from  much  that 
the  larger  world  enjoined,  hut  never 
aggressive.  Everard  admired  them  with 
increasing  fervour.  With  one  exception 
they  were  married,  and  suitably  married ; 
that  member  of  the  charming  group  who 
kept  her  maiden  freedom  was  Agnes 
Brissenden,  and  it  seemed  to  Barfoot  that 
if  preference  were  at  all  justified,  Agnes 
should  receive  the  palm.  His  view  of  her 
had  greatly  changed  since  the  early  days 
of  their  acquaintance ;  in  fact,  he  per- 
ceived that  till  of  late  he  had  not  known 
her  at  all  His  quick  assumption  that 
Agnes  was  at  his  disposal  if  he  chose  to 
woo  her  had  been  mere  fatuity  ;  he  mis- 
read her  perfect  simplicity  of  demeanour, 
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the  unconstraint  of  her  intellectual  sym- 
pathies. What  might  now  be  her 
personal  attitude  to  him,  he  felt  altogether 
uncertain,  and  the  result  was  a  genuine 
humility  such  as  he  had  never  known. 
Nor  was  it  Agnes  only  that  subdued  his 
masculine  self-assertiveness ;  her  sisters  in 
grace  had  scarcely  less  dominion  over 
him  ;  and  at  times,  as  he  sat  conversing  in 
one  of  these  drawing-rooms,  he  broke  off  to 
marvel  at  himself,  to  appreciate  the  per- 
fection of  his  own  suavity,  the  vast 
advance  he  had  been  making  in  polished 
humanism. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  he  learnt 
that  the  Brissendens  were  at  their  town 
house,  and  a  week  later  he  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  them. 

Over  his  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  Everard 
reflected  with  some  gravity,  for,  if  he  were 
not  mistaken,  the  hour  had  come  when  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  on  a  point  too  long- 
in   suspense.      What    was    Rhoda    Nunn 
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doing  ?  He  had  heard  nothing  whatever 
of  her.  His  cousin  Mary  wrote  to  him, 
whilst  he  was  at  Ostend,  in  a  kind  and 
friendly  tone,  informing  him  that  his  simple 
assurance  with  regard  to  a  certain  disagree- 
able matter  was  all  she  had  desired,  and 
hoping  that  he  would  come  and  see  her  as 
usual  when  he  found  himself  in  London. 
But  he  had  kept  away  from  the  house  in 
Queen's  Road,  and  it  was  probable  that 
Mary  did  not  even  know  his  address.  As 
the  result  of  meditation,  he  went  to  his 
sitting-room,  and  with  an  air  of  reluctance 
sat  down  to  write  a  letter.  It  was  a 
request  that  Mary  would  let  him  see  her 
somewhere  or  other — not  at  her  house. 
Couldn't  they  have  a  talk  at  the  place  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  when  no  one  else 
was  there  ? 

Miss  Barfoot  answered  with  brief  assent. 
If  he  liked  to  come  to  Great  Portland 
Street  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  she 
would  be  awaiting  him. 
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On  arriving,  he  inspected  the  rooms  with 
curiosity. 

"  I  have  often  wished  to  come  here, 
Mary.  Show  me  over  the  premises,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  That  was  your  purpose — ?  " 

"  No,  not  altogether.  But  you  know 
how  your  work  interests  me." 

Mary  complied,  and  freely  answered  his 
various  questions.  Then  they  sat  down 
on  hard  chairs  by  the  fire,  and  Everard, 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  warm  his  hands, 
lost  no  more  time  in  coming  to  the  point. 

"  I  want  to  hear  about  Miss  Nunn." 

"  To  hear  about  her  ?  Pray,  what  do 
you  wish  to  hear  ? " 

"  Is  she  well  ?  " 

"  Very  well  indeed." 

"  I'm  very  glad  of  that. — Does  she  ever 
speak  of  me  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see — I  don't  think  she  has 
referred  to  you  lately." 

Everard  looked  up. 
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"  Don't  let  us  play  a  comedy.  Mary.  I 
want  to  talk  very  seriously.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  happened  when  I  went  to  Sea- 
scale  ? " 

"  Ah,  you  went  to  Seascale,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  know  that  ? "  he  asked, 
unable  to  decide  the  question  from  his 
cousin's  face,  which  was  quite  friendly 
but  inscrutable. 

"  You  went  when  Miss  Nunn  was 
there  ? " 

"  Of  course.  You  must  have  known  I 
was  going,  when  I  asked  you  for  her  Sea- 
scale  address." 

"  And  what  did  happen  ?  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear — if  you  feel  at  liberty  to  tell 
me. 

After  a  pause,  Everard  began  the  narra- 
tive. But  he  did  not  see  fit  to  give  it 
with  all  the  detail  which  Mary  had  learnt 
from  her  friend.  He  spoke  of  the 
excursion  to  Wastwater,  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  on  the  shore. 
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"  The  end  of  it  was  that  Miss  Nunn  con- 
sented to  marry  me." 

"  She  consented  ?  " 

"  That  comes  as  a  surprise  ?  " 

"  Please  go  on." 

"  Well,  we  arranged  everything.  Rhoda 
was  to  stay  till  the  fifteen  days  were  over, 
and  the  marriage  would  have  been  there. 
But  then  arrived  your  letter,  and  we 
quarrelled  about  it.  I  wasn't  disposed 
to  beg  and  pray  for  justice.  I  told  Rhoda 
that  her  wish  for  evidence  was  an  insult, 
that  I  would  take  no  step  to  understand 
Mrs.  Widdowson's  behaviour.  Rhoda  was 
illogical,  I  think.  She  did  not  refuse  to 
take  my  word,  but  she  wouldn't  marry  me 
until  the  thing  was  cleared  up.  I  told 
her  that  she  must  investigate  it  for  her- 
self, and  so  we  parted,  in  no  very  good 
temper." 

Miss  Barfoot  smiled  and  mused.  Her 
duty,  she  now  felt  convinced,  was  to 
abstain  from  any  sort  of  meddling.     These 
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two  people  must  settle  their  affairs  as  they 
chose.  To  interfere  was  to  incur  an 
enormous  responsibility.  For  what  she 
had  already  done  in  that  way  Mary 
reproved  herself. 

"  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain 
question,"  Everard  resumed.  "  That  letter 
you  wrote  to  me  at  Ostend  —  did  it 
represent  Rhoda's  mind  as  well  as  your 
own  ? " 

"  It's  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say. 
I  didn't  know  Rhoda's  mind." 

"  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  satisfactory 
answer.  It  implies,  no  doubt,  that  she 
was  still  resolved  not  to  concede  the  point 
on  which  I  insisted.  But  since  then  ? 
Has  she  come  to  a  decision  ?  " 

It  was  necessary  to  prevaricate.  Mary 
knew  of  the  interview  between  Miss  Nunn 
and  Mrs.  Widdowson,  knew  its  result ; 
but  she  would  not  hint  at  this. 

"  I  have  no  means  of  judging  how  she 
regards  you,  Everard." 
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"It  is  possible  she  even  thinks  me  a 
liar?" 

"  I  understood  you  to  say  that  she  never 
refused  to  believe  you." 

He  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"  Plainly — you  will  tell  me  nothing'?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  see  Rhoda. 
Perhaps  she  will  refuse  to  admit  me  ? " 

"  I  can't  say.  But  if  she  does,  her 
meaning  would  be  unmistakable." 

"  Cousin  Mary," — he  looked  at  her  and 
laughed, — "  I  think  you  will  be  very  glad 
if  she  does  refuse." 

She  seemed  about  to  reply  with  some 
pleasantry,  but  checked  herself,  and  spoke 
in  a  serious  voice. 

"  No.  I  have  no  such  feeling.  What- 
ever you  both  agree  upon  will  satisfy  me. 
So  come  by  all  means,  if  you  wish.  I  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  had 
better  write  and  ask  her  if  she  will  see  you, 
I  should  think." 
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Barfoot  rose  from  his  seat,  and  Mary  was 
glad  to  be  released  so  quickly  from  a 
disagreeable  situation.  For  her  own  part, 
she  had  no  need  to  put  indiscreet  questions  ; 
Everard's  manner  acquainted  her  quite 
sufficiently  with  what  was  going  on  in  his 
thoughts.  However,  he  had  still  some- 
thing to  say. 

"  You  think  I  have  behaved  rather 
badly— let  us  say,  harshly  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  form  any 
judgment  in  such  a  case,  cousin  Everard." 

"  Speaking  as  a  woman,  should  you  say 
that  Rhoda  had  reason  on  her  side — in  the 
first  instance  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  Mary  replied,  with  reluctance, 
but  deliberately,  "  that  she  was  not  un- 
reasonable in  wishing  to  postpone  her 
marriage  until  she  knew  what  was  to  be 
the  result  of  Mrs.  Widdowson's  indiscreet 
behaviour." 

"Well,  perhaps  she  was  not,"  Everard 
admitted  thoughtfully.  "  And  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  " 
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"  I  only  know  that  Mrs.  Widclowson  has 
left  London,  and  gone  to  live  at  a  house 
her  husband  has  taken  somewhere  in  the 
country." 

"I'm  relieved  to  hear  that. — By-the- 
bye,  the  little  lady's  '  indiscreet  behaviour ' 
is  as  much  a  mystery  to  me  as  ever." 

"  And  to  me,"  Mary  replied,  with  an  air 
of  indifference. 

"Well,  then,  let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  was  rather  harsh  with  Rhoda. 
But  suppose  she  still  meets  me  with  the 
remark  that  things  are  just  as  they 
were — that  nothing  has  been  explained  ?  " 

"  I  can't  discuss  your  relations  with 
Miss  Nunn." 

"  However,  you  defend  her  original 
action.  Be  so  good  as  to  admit  that  I 
can't  go  to  Mrs.  Widdowson,  and  request 
her  to  publish  a  statement  that  I  have 
never — " 

"  I  shall  admit  nothing,"  interrupted 
Miss    Barfoot    rather    tartly.       "  I     have 
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■•  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to  c 

until  you  let  me  know  that  I    was    tried 
acquitted.     But,  after  all,  it  is  better 
to  have  reason  on  one's  side.'" 

"  Much    better,''    replied     Rboda,    with 
a     smile      which      emphasized      her      am- 
Ity. 

She  sat  down,  and  he  followed  her 
example.  Their  relative  positions  called 
to  mind  many  a  conversation  they  had 
held  in  this  room.  Barfoot — he 
evenincr-dress — settled  in  the  comfortable 
chair  as  though  he  were  an  ordinary  guest. 

'•'  I    suppose    you     would     never     have 
written  to  me  .'  '" 

•'  Never,"  she  answered  quietly. 

";  Because  you  are  too  proud,  or  because 
the  mystery  is  still  a  mystery  ]  " 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  mystery." 

Everard  made  a  movement  ofsurprie 

M  Indeed  ?    You  have  discovered  what  it 
all  meant  •  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  it  all  meant." 
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"Can  you  gratify  my  not  unnatural 
curiosity  ? " 

"  I  can  say  nothing  about  it,  except  that 
I  know  how  the  misunderstanding  arose." 

Rhoda  was  betraying  the  effort  it  had 
cost  her  to  seem  so  self-possessed  when  she 
entered.  Her  colour  had  deepened,  and 
she  spoke  hurriedly,  unevenly. 

"  And  it  didn't  occur  to  you  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness,  not  inconsistent  with 
your  dignity,  to  make  me  in  some  way 
acquainted  with  this  fact  ?  " 

"  I  feel  no  uneasiness  on  your  account." 

Everard  laughed. 

"  Splendidly  frank,  as  of  old.  You 
really  didn't  care  in  the  least  how  much  I 
suffered  ?  " 

"  You  misunderstand  me.  I  felt  sure 
that  you  didn't  suffer  at  all." 

"  Ah,  I  see.  You  imagined  me  calm  in 
the  assurance  that  I  should  some  day  be 
justified." 

"  I  had  every  reason  for  imagining  it," 
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rejoined  Rhoda.      "  Otherwise,  you  would 
have  given  some  sign." 

Of  course  he  had  deeply  offended  her  by 
his  persistent  silence.  He  had  intended 
to  do  so,  first  of  all;  and  afterwards — had 
thought  it  might  be  as  well.  Now  that  he 
had  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  meeting, 
he  enjoyed  his  sense  of  security.  How  the 
interview  would  end,  he  knew  not ;  but  on 
his  side  there  should  be  nothing  hasty, 
unconsidered,  merely  emotional.  Had 
Rhoda  any  new  revelation  of  personality 
within  her  resources  ? — that  wTas  the 
question.  If  so,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
observe  it.  If  not — why,  it  was  only  the 
end  to  which  he  had  long  ago  looked  forward. 

"  It  was  not  for  me  to  give  any  sign," 
he  remarked. 

"  Yet  you  have  said  that  it  is  well  to 
have  reason  on  one's  side." 

Perhaps  a  softer  note  allowed  itself  to 
be  detected  in  these  words.  In  any  case, 
they  were  not  plainly  ironical. 
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"  Admit,  then,  that  an  approach  was  due 
from  me.     I  have  made  it.     I  am  here." 

Rhoda  said  nothing.  Yet  she  had  not 
an  air  of  expectancy.  Her  eye  was  grave, 
rather  sad,  as  though  for  the  moment  she 
had  forgotten  what  was  at  issue,  and  had 
lost  herself  in  remoter  thought.  Regard- 
ing her,  Everard  felt  a  nobility  in  her 
countenance  which  amply  justified  all  he 
had  ever  felt  and  said.  But  was  there 
anything  more — any  new  power  ? 

"  So  we  go  back,"  he  pursued,  "  to  our 
day  at  Wastwater.  The  perfect  day — 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  wish  to  forget  it,"  said 
Rhoda  reflectively. 

"  And  we  stand  as  when  we  quitted 
each  other  that  night — do  we  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  him. 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  what  is  the  difference  ? " 

He  waited  some  seconds,  and  repeated 
the  question  before  Rhoda  answered. 
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"  You  are  conscious  of  no  difference  ? " 
she  said. 

"Months  have  elapsed.  We  are  different 
because  we  are  older. — But  you  speak  as 
if  you  were  conscious  of  some  greater 
change." 

"Yes,  you  are  changed  noticeably.  I 
thought  I  knew  you  ;  perhaps  I  did.  Now 
I  should  have  to  learn  you  all  over  again. 
— It  is  difficult,  you  see,  for  me  to  keep 
pace  with  you.  Your  opportunities  are 
so  much  wider." 

This  was  puzzling.  Did  it  signify  mere 
jealousy,  or  a  profounder  view  of  things  ? 
Her  voice  had  something  even  of  pathos, 
as  though  she  uttered  a  simple  thought, 
without  caustic  intention. 

"I  try  not  to  waste  my  life,"  he  answered 
seriously.  "  I  have  made  new  acquaint- 
ances." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  about  them  \  " 

"  Tell  me  first  about  yourself. — You  say 
you    would    never    have    written    to    me. 
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That  means.  I  think,  that  you  never 
loved  me.  When  you  found  that  I 
had  been  wrongly  suspected — and  you 
suspected  me  yourself,  say  what  you  will — 
if  you  had  loved  me,  you  would  have 
asked  forgiveness." 

"  I  have  a  like  reason  for  doubting 
your  love.  If  you  had  loved  me,  you 
could  never  have  waited  so  long  without 
trying  to  remove  the  obstacle  that  was 
between  us." 

"It  was  you  who  put  the  obstacle 
there,"  said  Everard,  smiling. 

"  No.  An  unlucky  chance  did  that. — 
Or  a  lucky  one.     Who  knows  ?  " 

He  began  to  think  :  If  this  woman  had 
enjoyed  the  social  advantages  to  which 
Agnes  Brissenden  and  those  others  were 
doubtless  indebted  for  so  much  of  their 
charm,  would  she  not  have  been  their 
equal,  or  more  ?  For  the  first  time  he 
compassionated  Rhocla.  She  was  brave, 
and   circumstances  had    not  been  kind  to 
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her.  At  this  moment,  was  she  not  con- 
tending with  herself?  Was  not  her 
honesty,  her  dignity,  struggling  against 
the  impulses  of  her  heart  ?  Mioda's  love 
had  been  worth  more  than  his,  and  it 
would  be  her  one  love  in  life.  A  fatuous 
reflection,  perhaps ;  yet  every  moment's 
observation  seemed  to  confirm  it. 

"Well  now,"  he  said,  "there's  the 
question  which  we  must  decide.  If  you 
incline  to  think  that  the  chance  was 
fortunate  " — 

She  would  not  speak. 
"  We  must  know  each  other's  mind." 
"  Ah,  that  is  so  difficult !  "  Rhoda  mur- 
mured, just  raising  her  hand  and  letting 
it  fall. 

"  Yes,  unless  we  give  each  other  help. — 
Let  us  imagine  ourselves  back  at  Seascale, 
down  by  the  waves.  (How  cold  and 
grim  it  must  be  there,  to-night  !)  I  repeat 
what  I  said  then  :  Rhoda,  will  you  marry 
me  ! 
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She  looked  fixedly  at  him.   . 
"  You  didn't  say  that  then." 
"  What  do  the  words  matter  ?  " 
"  That  was  not  what  you  said." 
He  watched  the  agitation  of  her  features, 
until  his  gaze    seemed  to    compel   her   to 
move.     She  stepped  towards  the  fireplace, 
and  moved  a  little  screen  that  stood  too 
near  the  fender. 

"  Why  do  you  want  me  to  repeat  exactly 
what  I  said  ?  "  Everard  asked,  rising  and 
following  her. 

"  You  speak  of  the  '  perfect  day.'  Didn't 
the  day's  perfection  end  before  there  was 
any  word  of  marriage  % " 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  She 
had  spoken  without  turning  her  face 
towards  him ;  it  was  visible,  now,  only 
by  the  glow  of  the  fire.  Yes,  what  she 
said  was  true,  but  a  truth  which  he  had 
neither  expected,  nor  desired,  to  hear. 
Had  the  new  revelation  prepared  itself? 
"  Who  first  used  the  word,  Rhoda  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  I  did." 

There  was  silence.  Rhoda  stood  un- 
moving,  the  fire's  glow  upon  her  face,  and 
Barfoot  watched  her. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  was 
not  quite  serious  when  I " — 

She  turned  sharply  upon  him,  a  flash 
of  indignation  in  her  eyes. 

"  Not  quite  serious  ?  —  Yes,  I  have 
thought  that.  —  And  were  you  quite 
serious  in  anything  you  said  ? " 

"  I  loved  you,"  he  answered  curtly, 
answering  her  steady  look. 

"  Yet  wanted  to  see  whether  " — 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence ; 
her  throat  quivered. 

"  I  loved  you,  that's  all. — And  I  believe 

I  still  love  vou." 
«/ 

Rhoda  turned  to  the  fire  again. 
"  Will  you  marry  me?"  he  asked,  moving 
a  step  nearer. 

"  I  think  you  are  '  not  quite  serious.' ' 
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"  I  have  asked  you  twice.  I  ask  for 
the  third  time." 

"  I  won't  marry  you  with  the  forms  of 
marriage,"  Rhoda  answered,  in  an  abrupt, 
harsh  tone. 

"  Now  it  is  you  who  play  with  a  serious 
matter." 

"You  said  we  had  both  changed.  I  see 
now  that  our  '  perfect  day '  was  marred 
by  my  weakness  at  the  end.  If  you  wish 
to  go  back  in  imagination  to  that  summer 
night,  restore  everything,  only  let  me  be 
what  I  now  am." 

Everard  shook  his  head. 

"  Impossible.  It  must  be  then  or  now, 
for  both  of  us." 

"  Legal  marriage,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
him,  "  has  acquired  some  new  sanction  for 
you,  since  then  ? " 

"  On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  has." 

"Naturally. — But  I  shall  never  marry, 
so  we  will  speak  no  more  of  it." 

As  if  finally  dismissing  the  subject,  she 
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walked  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth, 
and  there  turned  towards  her  companion 
with  a  cold  smile. 

"  In  other  words,  then,  you  have  ceased 
to  love  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  no  longer  love  you." 

"  Yet,  if  I  had  been  willing  to  revive 
that  fantastic  idealism — as  you  thought 
it"— 

She  interrupted  him  sternly. 

"  What  loas  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  kind  of  idealism,  undoubtedly. 
I  was  so  bent  on  making  sure  that  you 
loved  me." 

She  laughed. 

"After  all,  the  perfection  of  our  day  was 
half  make-believe.  You  never  loved  me 
with  entire  sincerity.  And  you  will  never 
love  any  woman — even  as  well  as  you 
loved  me." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  it,  Rhoda. 
And  even  now  " — 

"  And  even  now  it  is  just   possible   for 
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us  to  say  good-bye  with  something  like 
friendliness.  But  not  if  you  talk  longer. 
Don't  let  us  spoil  it;  things  are  so  straight 
— and  clear  " — 

A  threatened  sob  made  her  break  off, 
but  she  recovered  herself,  and  offered  him 
her  hand. 

He  walked  all  the  way  back  to  his  hotel, 
and  the  cold,  clammy  night  restored  his 
equanimity.  A  fortnight  later,  sending  a 
Christmas  present,  with  greetings,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micklethwaite,  he  wrote  thus  : 

"  I  am  about  to  do  my  duty — as  you 
put  it — that  is,  to  marry.  The  name  of 
my  future  wife  is  Miss  Agnes  Brissenden. 
It  will  be  in  March,  I  think.  But  I  shall 
see  you  before  then,  and  give  you  a  fuller 
account  of  myself." 


X. 
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Widdowson  tried  two  or  three  lodgings  ; 
he  settled  at  length  in  a  small  house  at 
Hampstead ;  occupying  two  plain  rooms. 
Here,  at  long  intervals,  his  friend  Newdick 
came  to  see  him  ;  but  no  one  else.  He  had 
brought  with  him  a  selection  of  solid  books 
from  his  library,  and  over  these  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  was  spent.  Not  that  he 
studied  with  any  zeal ;  reading,  and  of  a 
kind  that  demanded  close  attention,  was 
his  only  resource  against  melancholia ;  he 
knew  not  how  else  to  occupy  himself. 
Adam  Smith's  classical  work,  perused  with 
laborious  th roughness,  gave  him  employ- 
ment for  a  couple  of  months  ;  subsequently 
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he  plodded  through  all  the  volumes  of 
Hall  am. 

His  landlady,  and  the  neighbours  who 
were  at  leisure  to  observe  him  when  he 
went  out  for  his  two  hours'  walk  in  the 
afternoon,  took  him  for  an  old  gentleman 
of  sixty-five  or  so.  He  no  longer  held 
himself  upright,  and  when  out  of  doors 
seldom  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground ; 
grey  streaks  had  begun  to  brindle  his  hair; 
his  face  grew  yellower  and  more  deeply 
furrowed.  Of  his  personal  appearance, 
even  of  cleanliness,  he  became  neglectful, 
and  occasionally  it  happened  that  he  lay 
in  bed  all  through  the  morning,  reading, 
dozing,  or  in  a  state  of  mental  vacuity. 

It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  his  relative, 
the  sprightly  widow  ;  but  he  had  heard 
from  her.  On  the  point  of  leaving  England 
for  her  summer  holiday,  Mrs.  Luke  sent 
him  a  few  lines,  urging  him,  in  the  language 
of  her  world,  to  live  more  sensibly  and  let 
his  wife  "  have  her  head  "  now  and  then  ; 
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it  would  be  better  for  both  of  them.  Then 
followed  the  time  of  woe,  and  for  many 
weeks  he  gave  no  thought  to  Mrs.  Luke. 
But  close  upon  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
received  one  day  a  certain  Society  Journal, 
addressed  in  a  hand  he  knew  to  the  house 
at  Heme  Hill.  In  it  was  discoverable, 
marked  with  a  red  pencil,  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  Among  the  English  who  this  year 
elected  to  take  their  repose  and  recreation 
at  Trouville,  there  was  no  more  brilliant 
figure  than  Mrs.  Luke  Widdowson.  This 
lady  is  well  known  in  the  monde  where  one 
never  sennuie;  where  smart  people  are 
gathered  together,  there  is  the  charming 
widow  sure  to  be  seen.  We  are  able  to 
announce  that,  before  leaving  Trouville, 
Mrs-  Widdowson  had  consented  to  a 
private  engagement  with  Capt.  William 
Horrocks,  — no  other,  indeed,  than  '  Captain 
Bill,'  the  universal  favourite,  so  beloved 
by  hostesses  as  a  sure  dancing-man.     By 
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the  lamented  death  of  his  father,  this  best 
of  good  fellows  has  now  become  Sir  William, 
and  we  understand  that  his  marriage  will 
be  celebrated  after  the  proper  delays.  Our 
congratulations  !  " 

Subsequently  arrived  a  newspaper,  with 
an  account  of  the  marriage.  Mrs.  Luke 
was  now  Lady  Horrocks,  she  had  the  title 
desired  of  her  heart. 

Another  two  months  went  by,  and  there 
came  a  letter — re-addressed,  like  the  other 
communications,  at  the  Post  Office — in 
which  the  baronet's  wife  declared  herself 
anxious  to  hear  of  her  friends.  She  found 
they  had  left  Heme  Hill ;  if  this  letter 
reached  him,  would  not  Edmund  come  and 
see  her  at  her  house  in  Wimpole  Street  ? 

Misery  of  solitude,  desire  for  a  woman's 
sympathy  and  counsel,  impelled  him  to  use 
this  opportunity,  little  as  it  seemed  to 
promise.  He  went  to  Wimpole  Street, 
and  had  a  very  long  private  talk  with  Lady 
Horrocks,  who,  in  some  way  he  could  not 
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understand,  had  changed  from  her  old  self. 
She  began  frivolously,  but  in  rather  a  dull, 
make-believe  way  ;  and  when  she  heard 
that  Widdowson  had  parted  from  his  wife, 
when  a  few  vague,  miserable  words  had 
suggested  the  domestic  drama  so  familiar 
to  her  observation,  she  at  once  grew 
quiet,  sober,  sympathetic,  as  if  really 
glad  to  have  something  serious  to  talk 
about. 

"  Now  look  here,  Edmund.  Tell  the 
whole  story,  from  the  first.  You're  the 
sort  of  man  to  make  awful  blunders  in  such 
a  case  as  this.  Just  tell  me  all  about  it. 
I'm  not  a  bad  sort,  you  know,  and  I  have 
troubles  of  my  own — I  don't  mind  telling 
you  so  much.  Women  make  fools  of  them- 
selves— well,  never  mind.  Just  tell  me 
about  the  little  girl,  and  see  if  we  can't 
square  things  somehow." 

He  had  a  struggle  with  himself,  but  at 
length    narrated    everything,   often    inter 
rupted  by  shrewd  questions. 

VOL.    III.  x 
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"  No  one  writes  to  you  ? "  the  listener 
finally  inquired. 

"  I    am   expecting  to  hear  from  them," 
was  Widdowson's  answer,  as  he  sat  in  the 
usual  position,  head  hanging  forward  and 
hands  clasped  between  his  knees. 
"  To  hear  what ?" 
"I  think  I  shall  be  sent  for." 
"  Sent  for  ?     To  make  it  up  ? " 
"  She  is  going  to  give  birth  to  a  child." 
Lady  Horrocks   nodded   twice,  thought- 
fully, and  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  How  did  you  find  this  out  ? " 
"I  have  known   it  long  enough.     Her 
sister  Virginia  told  me  before    they  went 
away.     I  had  a  suspicion  all  at  once,  and 
I  forced  her  to  tell  me." 

"  And   if  you    are    sent  for,    shall    you 

Widdowson  seemed  to  mutter  an  affirma- 
tive, and  added  ; 

"I  shall  hear  what  she  has  to  tell  me, 
as  she  promised." 
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"  Is  it — -is  it  possible — % " 

The  lady's  question  remained  incomplete. 
Widdowson,  though  he  understood  it, 
vouchsafed  no  direct  answer.  Intense 
suffering  was  manifest  in  his  face,  and  at 
length  he  spoke  vehemently. 

"  Whatever  she  tells  me — how  can  I 
believe  it  ?  When  once  a  woman  has  lied, 
how  can  she  ever  again  be  believed  ?  I 
can't  be  sure  of  anything." 

"  All  that  fibbing,"  remarked  Lady 
Horrocks,  "  has  an  unpleasant  look.  No 
denying  it.  She  got  entangled  somehow. 
But  I  think  you  had  better  believe  that 
she  pulled  up  just  in  time." 

"  I  have  no  love  for  her  left,"  he  went 
on,  in  a  despairing  voice.  "  It  all  perished 
in  those  frightful  days.  I  tried  hard  to 
think  that  I  still  loved  her.  I  kept 
writing  letters — but  they  meant  nothing 
— or  they  only  meant  that  I  was  driven 
half  crazy  by  wretchedness. — I  had  rather 
we  lived  on  as  we  have  been  doing.     It's 

x  2 
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miserable  enough  for  me,  God  knows ; 
but  it  would  be  worse  to  try  and  behave 
to  her  as  if  I  could  forget  everything.  I 
know  her  explanation  won't  satisfy  me. 
Whatever  it  is,  I  shall  still  suspect  her. — 
I  don't  know  that  the  child  is  mine.  It 
may  be.  Perhaps  as  it  grows  up  there 
will  be  a  likeness,  to  help  me  to  make 
sure.  But  what  a  life !  Every  paltry 
trifle  will  make  me  uneasy,  and  if  I  dis- 
covered any  fresh  deceit,  I  should  do  some- 
thing terrible. — You  don't  know  how  near 
was  — 

He  shuddered,  and  hid  his  face. 

"The  Othello  business  won't  do,"  said 
Lady  Horrocks  not  unkindly.  "  You 
couldn't  have  gone  on  together,  of  course  ; 
you  had  to  part  for  a  time.  Well,  that's 
all  over  ;  take  it  as  something  that  couldn't 
be  helped.  You  were  behaving  absurdly, 
you  know  ;  I  told  you  plainly  ;  I  guessed 
there'd  be  trouble.     You  oughtn't  to  have 
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married  at  all,  that's  the  fact ;  it  would  be 
better  for  most  of  us  if  we  kept  out  of  it. 
Some  marry  for  a  good  reason,  some  for  a 
bad,  and  mostly  it  all  comes  to  the  same 
in  the  end.  But  there,  never  mind.  Pull 
yourself  together,  dear  boy  It's  all  non  - 
sense  about  not  caring  for  her.  Of  course 
you're  eating  your  heart  out  for  want  of 
her.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  :  it's 
very  likely  Monica  was  pulled  up  just  in 
time  by  discovering — you  understand  ? — 
that  she  was  more  your  wife  than  any  one 
else's.  Something  tells  me  that's  how  it 
was.  Just  try  to  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
If  the  child  lives,  she'll  be  different.  She 
has  sowed  her  wild  oats — why  shouldn't  a 
woman  as  well  as  a  man  ?  Go  down  to 
Clevdeon,  and  forgive  her.  You're  an 
honest  man,  and  it  isn't  every  woman — 
but  never  mind.  I  could  tell  you  stories 
about  people — but  you  wouldn't  care  to 
hear  them.     Just  take  things  with  a  laugh 
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— we  all  have  to.     Life's  as  you  take  it : 
all  gloom  or  moderately  shiny." 

With  much  more  to  the  same  solacing 
effect.  For  the  time,  Widdowson  was 
perchance  a  trifle  comforted  ;  at  all  events, 
he  went  away  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Lady  Horrocks.  And  when  he  had  left 
the  house,  he  remembered  that  not  even  a 
civil  formality  with  regard  to  Sir  William 
had  fallen  from  his  lips.  But  Sir  William's 
wife,  for  whatever  reason,  had  also  not 
once  mentioned  the  baronet's  name. 

Only  a  few  days  passed  before 
Widdowson  received  the  summons  he  was 
expecting.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a 
telegram,  bidding  him  hasten  to  his  wife  : 
not  a  word  of  news  added.  At  the  time  of 
its  arrival,  he  was  taking  his  afternoon 
walk  ;  this  delav  made  it  doubtful  whether 
he  could  get  to  Paddington  by  six-twenty, 
the  last  train  which  would  enable  him  to 
reach  Clevedon  that  night.     He  managed 
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it,  with  only  two  or  three  minutes  to 
spare. 

Not  till  he  was  seated  in  the  railway 
carriage  could  he  fix  his  thoughts  on  the 
end  of  the  journey.  An  inexpressible 
repugnance  then  affected  him  ;  he  would 
have  welcomed  any  disaster  to  the  train, 
any  injury  which  might  prevent  his  going 
to  Monica  at  such  a  time.  Often,  in 
anticipation,  the  event  which  was  now 
come  to  pass  had  confused  and  darkened 
his  mind  ;  he  loathed  the  thought  of  it. 
If  the  child,  perhaps  already  born,  were  in 
truth  his,  it  must  be  very  long  before  he 
could  regard  it  with  a  shadow  of  paternal 
interest ;  uncertainty,  to  which  he  was 
condemned,  would  in  all  likelihood  make  it 
an  object  of  aversion  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

He  was  at  Bristol  by  a  quarter-past 
nine,  and  had  to  change  for  a  slow  train, 
which  by  ten  o'clock  brought  him  to 
Yatton,  the  little  junction  for    Clevedon. 
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It  was  a  fine,  starry  night,  but  extremely 
cold.  For  the  few  minutes  of  detention  he 
walked  restlessly  about  the  platform.  His 
chief  emotion  was  now  a  fear  lest  all  might 
not  go  well  with  Monica.  Whether  he  could 
believe  what  she  had  to  tell  him  or  not,  it 
would  be  worse  if  she  were  to  die  before  he 
could  hear  her  exculpation.  The  anguish 
of  remorse  would  seize  upon  him. 

Alone  in  his  compartment,  he  did  not 
sit  down,  but  stamped  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  floor,  and  before  the  train 
stopped  he  jumped  out.  No  cab  was 
procurable ;  he  left  his  bag  at  the  station, 
and  hastened  with  all  speed  in  the 
direction  that  he  remembered.  But  very 
soon  the  cross-ways  had  confused  him. 
As  he  met  no  one  whom  he  could 
ask  to  direct  him,  he  had  to  knock  at 
a  door.  Streaming  with  perspiration,  he 
came  at  length  within  sight  of  his  own 
house.  A  church  clock  was  striking- 
eleven. 
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Alice  and  Virginia  were  both  standing 
in  the  hall  when  the  door  was  opened  ; 
they  beckoned  him  into  a  room. 

"Is  it  over  ? "  he  asked,  staring  from 
one  to  the  other  with  his  dazzled  eyes. 

"  At  four  this  afternoon,"  answered  Alice, 
scarce  able  to  articulate.     "  A  little  girl." 

"  She  had  to  have  chloroform,"  said 
Virginia,  who  looked  a  miserable,  lifeless 
object,  and  shook  like  one  in  an  ague. 

"And  all's  well?" 

"  We  think  so — we  hope  so,"  they 
stammered  tog-ether. 

Alice  added  that  the  doctor  was  to 
make  another  call  to-night.  They  had  a, 
good  nurse.  The  infant  seemed  healthy, 
but  was  a  very,  very  little  mite,  and  had 
only  made  its  voice  heard  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  She  knows  you  sent  for  me  ? " 

"  Yes. — And  we  have  something  to  give 
you.  You  were  to  have  this  as  soon  as 
you  arrived." 
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Miss  Madden  handed  him  a  sealed 
envelope  ;  then  both  the  sisters  drew  away, 
as  if  fearing  the  result  of  what  they  had 
done.  Widdowson  just  glanced  at  the 
unaddressed  missive,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket. 

"  I  must  have  something  to  eat,"  he 
said,  wiping  his  forehead.  "  When  the 
doctor  comes,  I'll  see  him." 

This  visit  took  place  while  he  was 
engaged  on  his  supper.  On  coming  down 
from  the  patient,  the  doctor  gave  him  an 
assurance  that  things  were  progressing 
"  fairly  well "  ;  the  morning,  probably, 
would  enable  him  to  speak  with  yet  more 
confidence.  Widdowson  had  another  brief 
conversation  with  the  sisters,  then  bade 
them  good-night,  and  went  to  the  room 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  As  he 
closed  the  door,  he  heard  a  thin,  faint  wail, 
and  stood  listening  until  it  ceased  ;  it  came 
from  a  room  on  the  floor  below. 

Having  brought  himself  with  an    effort 
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to  open  the  envelope  he  had  received,  he 
found  several  sheets  of  note-paper,  one  of 
them,  remarked  immediately,  in  a  man's 
writing.  At  this  he  first  glanced,  and  the 
beginning  showed  him  that  it  was  a  love- 
letter,  written  to  Monica.  He  threw  it 
aside  and  took  up  the  other  sheets,  which 
contained  a  long  communication  from  his 
wife  ;  it  was  dated  two  months  ago.  In  it 
Monica  recounted  to  him,  with  scrupulous 
truthfulness,  the  whole  story  of  her 
relations  with  Bevis. 

"I  only  make  this  confession" — so  she 
concluded — "  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  child 
that  will  soon  be  born.  The  child  is 
yours,  and  ought  not  to  suffer  because  of 
what  I  did.  The  enclosed  letter  will  prove 
this  to  you,  if  anything  can.  For  myself  I 
ask  nothing.  I  don't  think  I  shall  live. 
If  I  do,  I  will  consent  to  anything  you 
propose.  I  only  ask  you  to  behave 
without  any  pretence ;  if  you  cannot 
forgive    me,  do    not    make    a    show    of  it. 
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Say  what  your  will  is,  and  that  shall  be 
enough." 

He  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night.  There 
was  a  fire  in  the  room,  and  he  kept  it 
alight  until  daybreak,  when  he  descended 
softly  to  the  hall,  and  let  himself  out  of 
the  house. 

In  a  fierce  wind  that  swept  from  the  north- 
west down  the  foaming  channel,  he  walked 
for  an  hour  or  two,  careless  whither  the 
roads  directed  him.  All  he  desired  was  to 
be  at  a  distance  from  that  house,  with  its 
hideous  silence  and  the  faint  cry  that 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  sound.  The 
necessity  of  returning,  of  spending  days 
there,  was  an  oppression  which  held  him 
like  a  nightmare. 

Monica's  statement  he  neither  believed 
nor  disbelieved  ;  he  simply  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  about  it.  She  had  lied  to 
him  so  resolutely  before ;  was  she  not 
capable  of  elaborate  falsehood  to  save  her 
reputation    and    protect    her    child  ?     The 
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letter  from  Bevis  might  have  been  a  result 
of  conspiracy  between  them. 

That  Bevis  was  the  man  ao-ainst  whom 
his  jealousy  should  have  been  directed,  at 
first  astounded  him.  By  now  he  had 
come  to  a  full  perception  of  his  stupidity 
in  never  entertaining  such  a  thought.  The 
revelation  was  equivalent  to  a  second 
offence  just  discovered ;  for  he  found  it 
impossible  to  ignore  his  long-cherished 
suspicion  of  Barfoot,  and  he  even  surmised 
the  possibility  of  Monica's  having  listened 
to  love-making  from  that  quarter  previously 
to  her  intimacy  with  Bevis.  He  loathed 
the  memory  of  his  life  since  marriage  ;  and 
as  for  pardoning  his  wife,  he  could  as  soon 
pardon  and  smile  upon  the  author  of  that 
accursed  letter  from  Bordeaux. 

But  go  back  to  the  house  he  must.  By 
obeying  his  impulse  and  straightway  return- 
ing to  London,  he  might  be  the  cause  of  a 
fatal  turn  in  Monica's  illness.  Constraint 
of  bare    humanity  would    keep    him    here 
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until  his  wife  was  out  of  danger.  But  he 
could  not  see  her,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
he  must  escape  from  such  unendurable 
circumstances. 

Re- entering  at  half-past  eight,  he  was 
met  by  Alice,  who  seemed  to  have  slept  as 
little  as  he  himself  had  done.  They  went 
into  the  dining-room. 

"  She  has  been  inquiring  about  you," 
began  Miss  Madden  timorously. 

"  How  is  she  ?  " 

"  Not  worse,  I  believe.  But  so  very 
weak. — She  wishes  me  to  ask  you  " — 

"What?" 

His  manner  did  not  encourage  the  poor 
woman. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  her  some- 
thing. If  I  have  nothing  to  say,  she  will 
fret  herself  into  a  dangerous  state.  She 
wants  to  know  if  you  have  read  her  letter, 
and  if — if  you  will  see  the  child." 

Widdowson  turned  away,  and  stood 
irresolute.  He  felt  Miss  Maddens  hand 
upon  his  arm. 
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"  Oh,  don't  refuse !  Let  me  give  her 
some  comfort." 

"  It's  the  child  she's  anxious  about  ?  " 

Alice  admitted  it,  looking  into  her 
brother-in-law's  face  with  woful  appeal. 

"  Say  I  will  see  it,"  he  answered,  "  and 
have  it  brought  into  some  room, — then 
say  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Mayn't  I  take  her  a  word  of  forgive- 
ness 1 " 

"  Yes,  say  I  forgive  her. — She  doesn't 
wish  me  to  go  to  her  ? " 

Alice  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  say  I  forgive  her." 

As  he  directed,  so  it  was  done ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning1  Miss  Madden 
brought  word  to  him  that  her  sister  had 
experienced  great  relief.     She  was  sleeping. 

But  the  doctor  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  two  visits  before  nightfall,  and  late 
in  the  evening  he  came  again.  He 
explained  to  Widdowson  that  there  were 
complications,  not  unlikely  to  be  danger- 
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ous,  and  finally  he  suggested  that,  if  the 
morrow  brought  no  decided  improvement, 
a  second  medical  man  should  be  called  in 
to  consult.  This  consultation  was  held. 
In  the  afternoon,  Virginia  came  weeping 
to  her  brother-in-law,  and  told  him  that 
Monica  was  delirious.  That  night  the 
whole  household  watched.  Another  day 
was  passed  in  the  gravest  anxiety,  and 
at  dusk  the  medical  attendant  no  longer 
disguised  his  opinion  that  Mrs.  Widdowson 
was  sinking.  She  became  unconscious  soon 
after,  and  in  the  early  morning  breathed 
her  last. 

Widdowson  was  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
end  sat  by  the  bedside  for  an  hour.  But 
he  did  not  look  upon  his  wife's  face. 
When  it  was  told  him  that  she  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  he  rose  and  went  into  his  own 
chamber,  death-pale  but  tearless. 

On  the  day  after  the  funeral — Monica 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery,  which  is  hard 
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by  the  Old  Church — Widdowson  and  the 
elder  sister  had  a  long  conversation  in 
private.  It  related,  first  of  all,  to  the 
motherless  baby.  Widdowson's  desire  was 
that  Miss  Madden  should  undertake  the 
care  of  the  child.  She  and  Virginia 
might  live  wherever  they  preferred ;  their 
needs  would  be  provided  for.  Alice  had 
hardly  dared  to  hope  for  such  a  proposal 
— as  it  concerned  the  child,  that  is  to  say. 
Gladly  she  accepted  it. 

"But  there's  something  I  must  tell  you," 
she  said,  with  embarrassed  appeal  in  her 
wet  eyes.  "  Poor  Virginia  wishes  to  go 
into  an  Institution." 

Widdowson  looked  at  her,  not  under- 
standing ;  whereupon  she  broke  into  tears, 
and  made  known  that  her  sister  was  such 
a  slave  to  strong  drink  that  they  both 
despaired  of  reformation  unless  by  help  of 
the  measure  she  had  indicated.  There 
were  people,  she  had  heard,  who  under- 
took the  care  of  inebriates. 

VOL.    III.  Y 
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"  You  know  that  we  are  by  no  means 
penniless,"  sobbed  Alice.  "  We  can  very 
well  bear  the  expense.  But  will  you 
assist  us  to  find  a  suitable  place  ? " 

He  promised  to  proceed  at  once  in  the 
matter. 

"  And  when  she  is  cured,"  said  Miss 
Madden,  "  she  shall  come  and  live  with 
me.  And  when  baby  is  about  two  years 
old,  we  will  do  what  we  have  been  pur- 
posing for  a  long  time.  We  will  open  a 
school  for  young  children,  either  here  or 
at  Weston.  That  will  afford  my  poor 
sister  occupation.  Indeed,  we  shall  both 
be  better  for  the  exertion  of  such  an 
undertaking — don't  you  think  so  %  " 

"  It  would  be  a  wise  thing,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever." 

The  large  house  was  to  be  abandoned, 
and  as  much  of  the  furniture  as  seemed 
needful  transported  to  a  smaller  dwelling 
in  another  part  of  Clevedon.  For  Alice 
resolved  to  stay  here,  in  spite  of  painful 
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associations.  She  loved  the  place,  and 
looked  forward  with  quiet  joy  to  the  life 
that  was  prepared  for  her.  Widdowson's 
books  would  go  back  to  London  ;  not  to 
the  Hampstead  lodgings,  however.  Fear- 
ful of  solitude,  he  proposed  to  his  friend 
Newdick  that  they  should  live  together, 
he,  as  a  man  of  substance,  bearing  the 
larger  share  of  the  expense.  And  this 
plan  also  came  into  execution. 

Three  months  went  by,  and  on  a  day  of 
summer,  when  the  wooded  hills  and  green 
lanes  and  rich  meadows  of  Clevedon  looked 
their  best,  when  the  Channel  was  still  and 
blue,  and  the  Welsh  mountains  loomed 
through  a  sunny  haze,  Rhocla  Nunn  came 
over  from  the  Mendips  to  see  Miss  Madden. 
It  could  not  be  a  gladsome  meeting,  but 
Rhocla  was  bright  and  natural  and  her 
talk  as  inspiriting  as  ever.  She  took  the 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  walked  about  with 
it   for  a   long  time   in   the    garden,    often 

Y  2 
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murmuring,  "  Poor  little  child !  Dear 
little  child ! "  There  had  been  doubt 
whether  it  would  live,  but  the  summer 
seemed  to  be  fortifying  its  health.  Alice, 
it  was  plain,  had  found  her  vocation ;  she 
looked  better  than  at  any  time  since  Rhoda 
had  known  her.  Her  complexion  was 
losing  its  muddiness  and  spottiness ;  her 
step  had  become  light  and  brisk. 

"  And  where  is  your  sister  ? "  inquired 
Miss  Nunn. 

"  Staying  with  friends  at  present.  She 
will  be  back  before  long,  I  hope.  And  as 
soon  as  baby  can  walk,  we  are  going  to 
think  very  seriously  about  the  school. 
You  remember  ? " 

"  The  school  ?  You  will  really  make  the 
attempt  %  " 

"  It  will  be  so  good  for  us  both.  Why, 
look,"  she  added  laughingly,  "  here  is  one 
pupil  growing  for  us  !  " 

"  Make  a  brave  woman  of  her,"  said 
Rhoda  kindly. 
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"  We  will  try, — ah,  we  will  try  ! — And 
is  your  work  as  successful  as  ever  ? " 

"  More  !  "  replied  Rhoda.  "  We  flourish 
like  the  green  bay-tree.  We  shall  have 
to  take  larger  premises.  By-the-bye,  you 
must  read  the  paper  we  are  going  to 
publish  ;  the  first  number  will  be  out  in  a 
month,  though  the  name  isn't  quite 
decided  upon  yet.  Miss  Barfoot  was 
never  in  such  health  and  spirits — nor  I 
myself.     The  world  is  moving  !  " 

Whilst  Miss  Madden  went  into  the 
house  to  prepare  hospitalities,  Rhoda,  still 
nursing,  sat  down  on  a  garden  bench. 
She  gazed  intently  at  those  diminutive 
features,  which  were  quite  placid  and 
relaxing  in  soft  drowsiness.  The  dark, 
bright  eye  was  Monicas.  And  as  the 
baby  sank  into  sleep,  Rhoda's  vision  grew 
dim  ;  a  sigh  made  her  lips  quiver,  and  once 
more  she  murmured,  "  Poor  little  child  ! " 

THE    END. 
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